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THOUGHT OF THE MONTH 


Communication With Other Worlds 


opay the average intelli- 
gent and imaginative per- 
son is of the opinion that 
life exists elsewhere than 
on earth. He has no con- 
WI vincing proof of this, but 
|| he deduces this idea from 
numerous events and rev- 
elations by science which 
he accepts as factual. Each day he is 
made more conscious of the finite na- 
ture of earth. He has always been, since 
his school days, casually aware that 
earth is a globule in a sea of celestial 
matter—that it is just one of the planets 
of our solar system. However, the de- 
mands of his economic, political. and 
social life, as well as his religious doc- 
trines, have accentuated to him the im- 
portance of earth. 


The distant planets, remote stars and 
galaxies—in fact, the entire science of 
astronomy—to the average man was a 
realm of fantasy. So far as personal 
experience is concerned. the theories 
and discoveries of astronomy stood in 
the same relationship to most persons 
as do the myths of ancient Greece. The 
mythologies were fantastic and incom- 
patible with the realities of the every- 
day world—but then he was told that 
they were but imaginative and he ac- 
cepted them as such. The postulations 
of science, the tremendous distances 
cited for the celestial bodies, related in 
terms of light traveling 186,000 miles 
per second and requiring years to reach 
earth—these, too, were fantastic. These 
things were equally outside the bounds 
of the average man's personal reality. 
There was little or nothing in the course 
of most men's daily life that gave sup- 
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port to the declarations of astronomers 
regarding worlds beyond. 

These pronouncements of science in 
the main were, however, accepted by 
the populace on faith. The acceptance 
corresponded to the reliance which man 
for centuries has put in the unique 
knowledge expounded by the shaman. 
medicine man, sorcerer, and priest. Men 
could not substantiate the claims but 
neither could they refute them. Since 
most of the declarations have had little 
intimate effect upon their lives, men 
gave them a modicum of thought. 

Now, for most men, astronomy and 
its related or co-ordinated sciences have 
become objectified. Things are being ac- 
complished which the man in the street 
can perceive and of which he gains 
comprehension without having an as- 
tute knowledge of higher mathematics 
and the intricacies of physics. The 
moon, planets, the solar system as a 
whole and the space beyond are acquir- 
ing a familiarity, notwithstanding their 
remoteness. The activity of projecting 
into space man-made satellites and 
rockets and the visible tests to prepare 
man for space journeys are becoming 
related to the world of everyday events. 
For most men there still clings to these 
circumstances a kind of foreign at- 
mosphere, like strange happenings in 
Afghanistan or Tibet. But space proj- 
ects are now accepted as a phase of 
human life, one that will play a prom- 
inent part in man's future affairs in a 
way of which he is not quite certain. 

The more extensive the disclosures 
by science of the vastness not alone of 
our own solar system but of the greater 
universe, ihe more constricted becomes 


the earth. It seems highly improbable, 
even to the intelligent rehgionist, that a 
virtual speck of dust such as earth— 
when compared with the millions of 
suns and other universes lying in the 
reaches of space—should be exclusively 
selected to harbor intelligent beings. It 
becomes fantastic and unbelievable to 
think that the infinite number of bodies 
in the cosmic aside from earth, should 
be devoid of the factors upon which life 
depends. In fact, the modern intelli- 
gent religious devotee considers it a 
constraining doctrine to believe that a 
supreme being, as a creator, would use 
as a theatre for the extension of his 
own consciousness just earth alone. It 
seems more plausible, even though it be 
a passae idea, that the supreme in- 
telligence is all-pervading and manifests 
itself in self-conscious beings wherever 
conditions develop favorable organisms. 

The creation of the earth is recent as 
compared to remote galaxies with their 
suns and satellites which are racing 
away from us with nearly the speed 
of light. It is further highly improbable, 
considering the eons of time these bod- 
les existed in space before earth, that 
none other should have developed those 
elements or conditions which would 
bring forth life and develop a high de- 

ree of intelligence. It is now far less 
antastic to assume that intelligent be- 
ings in addition to those on earth exist 
in the great universe. 

Here then arises the question of iso- 
lation. Why have not such beings mani- 
fested or disclosed their existence to 
mankind in general? If intelligent en- 
tities have existed for untold eons of 
time, their intelligence, it is presumed, 
by the evolutionary process exceeds the 
appe pude and cognitive powers of 
man. e distances that lie between 
earth and other solar systems, even in 
our own galaxy, the Milky Way, are 
appalling. But if man has made the ad- 
vances he has within the last century, 
superior intelligences in existence for a 
far greater period than man should 
have been able to surmount in some 
manner the obstacles of distance. Henri 
Bergson, the noted French philosopher, 
asserted that mobility is a characteristic 
of the higher forms of consciousness. 
The more intelligent the being, the 
more mobile it becomes. On this prem- 
ise, observing, thinking beings, regard- 


less of the form of their organism, 
would have eventually become aware 
of other worlds and sought to contact 
them—and probably earth as well. 

As we know living organisms on 
earth, they cannot acquire a high de- 
gree of intelligence without being able 
to perceive their environment. It is also 
presumed that with highly developed 
faculties of cognition and apperception, 
there is always, as well, imagination. 
Consequently, a race of beings who 
would be so located in space that their 
instrumentation disclosed the planet 
earth, would be, it is presumed, moti- 
vated by an innate cunosity to investi- 
gate it. Beings capable of such would 
also have the technique by which to 
determine that the atmosphere of earth 
could sustain life. 

The science of biology discloses that 
there is little if any differentiation be- 
tween simple plant and animal cells. 
Superior organic development could, 
where life exists elsewhere, have pur- 
sued a course of super plants. In other 
words, there could be inking, reason- 
ing self-conscious plants instead of 
animals. Plants with a cerebral organ- 
ism or brain are not outside the realm 
of possibility. On earth there are in- 
numerable plants which exhibit in their 
functions degrees of consciousness that 
are comparable to a low order of intelli- 
gence. Such plantlike beings in space 
might find it extremely difficult, how- 
ever, to be highly mobile. Figuratively 
and literally, they might be rooted to 
the substance of their world. 

Perception is another challenging 
question. Would other beings have a 
visual perception the same as humans? 
There are various theories as to the 
origin of the eye. It is speculated that 
it developed from light sensitive cells 
which evolved into an organ. In fact, 
we have knowledge of organisms which 
have such primitive eyes, that is, myri- 
ads of cells which respond to the stim- 
ulus of light. But having eyes there is 
no certainty as to the visual images 
that other world beings might see. In 
fact, they might have a faculty of per- 
ception, a sense receptor, that gives 
them another and entirely different 
dimension of reality from ours. It might 
be one of which we have no compre- 
hension and could not possibly realize. 

It seems rational to presume that if 
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beings are intelligent they must have 
sense receptors which provide qualities 
or sensations that give rise to mental 
images, to ideas or thoughts. Such sen- 
sations and qualities are the materials 
of which our thought is built. But what 
kind of thoughts and qualities would 
reality have for such space beings? 
Would they have such notions as time 
and space? Would they have a concept 
of three-dimensional matter and geo- 
metric forms? The abstract polemic 
arises, which is both philosophical and 
psychological, Can there be thought 
processes having entirely different char- 
acteristics from those of the human 
mind? It is almost impossible for us 
to conceive of a being thinking and yet 
not having ideas which are related to 
our senses of sight, touch, feeling, hear- 
ing, and so on. Our thoughts are a fabric 
of the qualities of our senses. Even a 
so-called pristine or original thought 
embodies the terms of the qualities of 
our objective experiences or it would 
have no comprehensible image to our 
minds. 

Presuming that the consciousness of 
highly intelligent beings in some re- 
mote world was receptive to different 
sense qualities than ours, its imagery 
would likewise be different. The world 
of ideation, of thought, of such beings 
would be entirely unlike anything we 
can conceive. It would not be merely 
like a people thinking in terms of a 
different language. In such an instance 
there is merely an adapting of different 
words and sounds to the same sense 
impressions as other peoples have. In 
other words, a rose is a rose by any 
other name. But suppose a people per- 
ceived things which we, as humans, 
could not perceive and who had mental 
images from their experiences which 
would have no correspondence to any 
reality conveyed by our senses. Where- 
in could there be any meeting of the 
minds? 

Mental telepathy is now vindicated 
as not being a superstition of the Dark 
Ages. It is no longer thought to be 
an absurd occult speculation. Parapsy- 
chology has not as yet reduced mental 
telepathy to a specific hypothesis which 
will thoroughly explain its functions. 
Systems of metaphysics, however, have 
long laid down explanatory principles 
for the phenomena of the mind. But 
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they have not been able to reduce to a 
procedure the phenomena so that even 
the materialist can demonstrate them 
under any conditions. Metaphysical 
systems expounding mental telepathy 
have asserted that a particular state or 
level of consciousness must first be at- 
tained by the individual before he can 
accomplish thought transference. Sci- 
ence scoffed at this, saying that, if 
thought transference were possible, it 
E be reduced to empirical conditions 
applicable by any person. However, 
now parapsychology is convinced that 
the transference of thought is possible 
under certain conditions. What these 
conditions of the human mind and emo- 
tions are remains as yet a mystery to 
them and a matter of experimentation. 

In cases of successful mental telep- 
athy, ideas are transferred from one 
mind to another. There is, in other 
words, a true communication of thought. 
It can be presumed, for analogy, that 
this is accomplished in somewhat the 
same manner as the high frequency 
impulses that are televised. In other 
words, the idea is formed in the mind 
of the recipient by the process of assem- 
bling or organizing the impulses of 
thought energy transmitted to him. The 
stimulus he receives brings forth re- 
lated or associated ideas from memory 
by which the impression is then ident- 
fied. For example, the transference of 
the thought red would result in the im- 
pressions creating in the consciousness 
of the person receiving them sensations 
which he would recognize as the color 
red. It is obvious that if one had never 
experienced the color red, the impres- 
sions received would only produce un- 
identifiable sensations. 


How far can thought energy be trans- 
mitted? As a result of experiments in 
parapsychology it is theorized that 
whatever transmissible energy the 
thought develops, under a certam psy- 
chic condition within the individual, at 
least it does not diminish with distance. 
Can thought which has been known to 
be transmitted to the far ends of the 
earth between sensitive individuals be 
likewise projected into outer space? Are 
the factors acting as deterrents or re 
sistances to the energies of the electro- 
magnetic spectrum ineffectual to thought 
impulses? 

With the proposed launching within 


the next decade of manned rockets in 
orbit far above the earth, interesting 
experiments in telepathy could be car- 
ried on, provided, of course, that the 
laws by which the phenomenon of te- 
lepathy occurs are then commonly 
known and can be applied by the oc- 
cupant of the rocket. If thought can 
reach into infinity and not diminish in 
its intensity, then a bond with other 
intelligences in space or other worlds 
is possible. Such would necessitate that 
the recipients, the intelligent beings 
elsewhere, have sense receptors produc- 
ing somewhat similar qualities to our 
own. Otherwise, the impressions such 
beings would have from any thought 
projected to them from earth would 
never be identified by them. 


Have we humans ever been the target 
of projected thought from outer space 
intelligences? We, too, would have only 
mysterious, intuitive, but vague impres- 
sions which we could not identify, if 
the ideation behind such thoughts had 
no parallel in human mental images. 
Are unintelligible feelings we have at 
times that arouse our emotions and for 
which there are no corresponding ideas, 
the result of thought transference from 
beings in the depths of space? Perhaps 
man will eventually develop hyperes- 
thesia by which he will realize he is 
receiving the thoughts of other space 
beings and then learn to relate them to 
human ideas that will make for mutual 
intelligence and true communication. 


Letter Writing, an Art 


ps in our new-age living, letter writing will once more take its place as 
creative thought in self-expression. With this in mind, we wish to share the 
following letter which arrived in the December mail: 


Snow is falling in my forest. For eighteen years I have not seen snow. How 


exquisitely beautiful it is! 


I open the door of my hut and it is as if the path is formed of diamond dust 
scintillating, glittering in the light of my lamps. 

No sound comes from the sea. Little River has ceased its bubbling flow, held in 
the grip of Frost, the King. Only a faint rustle is heard as the flakes fall gently 
to earth. The great pines are still and silent, weighted with their silver glory. 

There is harmony and comfort in this utter silence. God has wrapped the 
earth in a white covering of peace and love so that Man may rest awhile, and in 
his contemplation of beauty be refreshed. 


I close my door and turn to prayer. The grandeur and solemni 


of this lumi- 


nous night brings me thoughts of those whose hour of transition is at hand and 
to whom the Great White Angel will presently come. 

Yet there can be no sadness for these souls. They will hear the Spheres’ eter- 
nal music as they pass; they will know the lightness of the Soul freed from ma- 


terial existence. 


And as I give thanks for them in their joy, I share in a measure with it. Now 
I rise from prayer and hear the far-off chime of bells at the midnight hour and 


remember 
is born. Unto us a Son is given.” 


Yes—this is Christmas Day. 


at they commemorate the Birth Day of Our Lord. “Unto us a Child 


—BeatricE RussELL, of Vancouver Island 
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The Human Ke ace in Crisis 


By Sir SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 
(Reprinted from The Rotarian—September 1958) 


HIS generation has the re- 
sponsibility for deciding 
whether the human race 
is to prosper or decline, 
whether our conduct will 
IM lead to a beginning or an 
end. It is a challenge 
cW that faces us with danger 
and opportunity. It is the 
crisis of the human race. Deuteronomy 
tells us: “I call heaven and earth to 
record this day against you, that I have 
set before you life and death, blessing 
and cursing: therefore choose life, that 
both thou and thy seed may live.” 

We are asked to choose. But man 
tends to lose his creativity when he 
feels that nothing gets better, that he 
cannot improve anything, that his daily 
life is controlled by pressures, and that 
the philosophers only echo his own anx- 
iety and despair. The changeless values 
of spirit, the pursuit of truth, and the 
practice of love which have nourished 
the great pages of history do not seem 
to be relevant to an age steeped in sci- 
ence, deserted by religion, and deprived 
even of humanist ideals. We seem to 
have reached the height of irresponsi- 
bility. 

Yet it is wrong to assume that events 
are sweeping mankind toward unknown 
and predestined ends. We are not the 
helpless pawns of natural forces. There 
are no inexorable laws of historic de- 
velopment. If we assume historical in- 
evitability, our effort will be paralyzed, 
our initiative destroyed, and our dignity 
lost. Though man is rooted in Nature, 
he also transcends Nature. There is an 
element in him which cannot be ac- 
counted for by Nature. He can sit in 
judgment on himself. Pascal refers to 
this truth when he says that though the 
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“The greatest mystery,” Mr. Malraux 
makes one of his characters say in The 
Walnut Trees of Altenberg, “is not that 
we have been flung at random between 
the profusion of the earth and the 
galaxy of the stars, but that in this 
prison we can fashion images of our- 
selves sufficiently powerful to deny our 
own nothingness.” Al these point to 
the creative role of human choice and 
responsibility. 

Regarding the future there is nothing 
sure or predestined or guaranteed. The 
only certainty is that the good will 
prevail over evil or, as our national 
motto says, truth will triumph, not 
falsehood. The spirit in man is the 
source of his freedom. We are free to 
choose the cause. When once we exer- 
cise our choice, we may not be able 
to alter the effect. 


Dr. Radhakrishnan has served as 
Vice-President of the Republic of 
India since 1952. From 1949 to 1952 
he was India's Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union. Famed principally as 
a philosopher and educationist, he 
has held professorships in philosophy 
at Madras, Mysore, and Calcutta 
Universities; has been vice-chancel- 
lor of Andhra and Banaras Universi- 
ties; and has delivered many lectures 
at universities in England and the 
United States. In 1929 and from 1936 


to 1939 he taught at Oxford Uni- 
versity in England. His best-known 
book is Indian Philosophy, a two- 
volume work. He helped to draft the 
Indian Constitution, and has been 
active in the United Nations as a 
member of the executive board of 


The unthinking forces of Nature may crush | UNESCO since 1946. His home is in 
Rosicrucian man, they do not know what they are | New Delhi; his age is 70. This 
Digest doing but he knows. This is his self. | article is an adaptation, approved by 
Feb consciousness, his freedom, his superi- | him for this use, of his recent Gabriel 

€orudry — ority to Nature. He cannot become a | Silver lecture at Columbia University. 
1959 mere function of society. 
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History tells us that all those who 
chose world domination by force broke 
against the rock or moral law and came 
to their end. Insolence, pride born of 
undisciplined power—what the Greeks 
call hybris—is the great danger. “Those 
whom the gods would destroy they first 
make mad.” The Pharaohs, the Caesars, 
and the Hitlers tried force and failed. 
We are not asked to speak the truth 
and love our neighbor only on condi- 
tion that the other person does it. A 
pee nation has to take courage and 
ead the way. 

The crisis that is facing us is not a 
material or an economic crisis; it is 
not an intellectual crisis. It is a moral 
and spiritual crisis. We have mastered 
the forces of Nature. We can produce 
food from the inexhaustible plant life 
of the sea. Power released from the 
atom can lift from the backs of men 
the burdens they have borne for cen- 
turies. We have discovered remedies for 
deadly diseases of body and mind. By 
harnessing new energies we can raise 
human well-being to undreamed-of lev- 
els. The old causes of war—hunger, 
poverty, and hopelessness—need not be 
there. As men are freed from the battle 
of physical existence, they will press 
forward in their struggle against ig- 
norance, suspicion, mates and hatred. 
Our intellectual achievements are un- 
paralleled. 

If, in spite of these possibilities, peace 
is still in peril, it is due to a cussedness 
in human nature, a moral blindness, a 
spiritual affliction which we are unable 
to overcome. We have not yet learned 
to behave as members of an interna- 
tional community. 

In a letter to Joseph Priestley, discov- 
erer of oxygen, Benjamin Franklin ex- 
ressed his conviction about the limit- 
ess progress to be expected of science 
and added the following hope: “O that 
moral science were in a fair way of 
improvement, that men would cease to 
be wolves to one another, and that 
human beings would at length learn 
what they now improperly call hu- 
manity.” The kingdom of Heaven with- 
in us is struggling against the brute 
forces of the world. The evil in us has 
to be conquered. We need a change of 
heart, a conversion of the soul. 

In our generation we have had two 
world wars. We won the wars but lost 


the peace. After the First World War 
we set up the League of Nations, but 
it failed on account of our national ob- 
sessions. After the Second World War 
we set up the United Nations organiza- 
tion with the objective of maintaining 
peace by removing the causes of inter- 
national tension and creating an inter- 
national order based on justice, freedom, 
and tolerance. Its work is greatly ham- 
pered by its lack of universality and the 
division of the great powers into two 
camps. It is this division that carries 
the threat of war which weighs on all 
peoples of the world. 

How can we overcome this division? 
We cannot adopt the view that there 
is only one truth and those who think 
differently are inspired by the devil. 
If we pose the problem in terms of 
absolute good and evil, if we create 
pictures in black and white, between 
religious faith and materialistic atheism, 
between freedom and tyranny, we make 
communication and understanding dif- 
ficult. 

The human individual must think of 
the human family as one. He must look 
upon his fellowman as a friend and col- 
laborator in a common ose and not 
as a potential enemy to js: eared, hated, 
and killed. He should not assume that 
he has eternal and ultimate wisdom and 
the other absolute folly. No portion of 
mankind ever was as good as 1t thought 
itself or as bad as it was thought by its 
enemies. We must tread another road 
in dealing with human relationships. 

Public opinion in the United States 
has changed in regard to the atomic 
bomb. When only the United States 
had it, it was accepted there as good, 
since it was capable of stopping a great 
war. When other countries also de- 
veloped it, its real character as a dan- 
gerous weapon, which might destroy 
civilization, became apparent. 

When we speak of a "free" world, 
we are using the word “free” in a loose 
sense. It includes a number of unfree 
military dictatorships and nondemo- 
cratic authoritarian Governments, sev- 
eral of which exalt race discrimination. 
We mean by the free world the non- 
Communist world. It is a negative 
definition. 

Modern psychiatry tells us that it is 
no use becoming furious at people who 
behave stupidly or wickedly. Instead of 
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losing our tempers with them, we 
should study the reasons for their be- 
havior. Perhaps it may be wise for us 
to adopt a similar attitude in regard to 
the cold war. Indignation against wrong 
is better than indifference to wrong. 
But gentleness and compassion are bet- 
ter than both. 

If we disagree with our opponent, it 
is not a justification for destroying him. 
If he is blind, we should help him to 
see. We must awaken the sense of 
justice in him. We should never weary 
in our effort to help him cast off his 
error. Then what is good in him will 
unite with what is good in us and we 
shall all march unitedly toward the 
goal. 

The first step we have to take is to 
look upon our enemies as people like 
ourselves who are anxious to lead quiet, 
respectable lives. They are like our- 
selves—fathers, mothers, children. They 
are men like ourselves with energy and 
sacrifice, eager to rectify the injustices 
of the world, real or imaginary. We 
can then understand what the reasons 
are for their behavior which is so dis- 
agreeable to us. We shall then realize 
that their success is the measure of our 
failure. 

If we are blameless, we can judge 
others, but we are not. Out of the heart 
of our civilization came the two world 
wars, persecution of millions of people 
on racial grounds, concentration camps, 
torture chambers, and atomic destruc- 
tion. We seem to be satisfied with dis- 
pensing advice and indulging in self- 
righteous warnings. 

If we wish to stop subversive move- 
ments, the flame of social reform should 
burn in our hearts. We must bring the 
light of a new life into the minds and 
hearts of millions of underprivileged 
men, women, and children. 

If we want to convert our opponent, 
we must not always speak of his lower 
side, his defects and shortcomings. We 
must present to him his own higher 
and nobler side. Systems which involve 
millions of people cannot be explained 
by simple formulas of political machi- 
nations and intrigues. We must discern 
a human mind and a human heart even 
in the fanatic faces of our opponents 
who adopt different ideologies. 

Are we certain that there is no free- 
dom of intellectual initiative and ad- 
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venture in the Soviet Union? If freedom 
is the lifeblood of science, can we doubt 
the resilience of the Soviet system which 
has achieved miracles in science, engi- 
neering, and technology even as demo- 
cratic nations have done? There is 
freedom for the scientist, the artist, and 
the intellectual in the Soviet Union, 
and these latter wil demand freedom 
in other fields also, for freedom can- 
not function in fractions. As the Soviet 
people get educated and are trained to 
think independently, they will ask for 
civil liberties, parliamentary opposition, 
control of the bureaucracy by public 
opinion. No Government can trample 
on the wishes of the people indefinitely 
and crush their dreams. If it does so, 
the people will turn against the Govern- 
ment and fight it, with a raw courage 
born of despair and with no other 
weapon than the readiness to die. 

Science has added to the dignity and 
stature of the individual. When man is 
relieved from the battle for physical 
safety, he becomes a little creator. Every 
challenge of science has added to man's 
moral stature. As we find that the 
world is much more wonderful than we 
ever dreamed it to be, we are led into 
new fields of awareness, new ranges 
of attainment, new realizations of des- 
tiny. New knowledge is both a challenge 
and an opportunity. "For it is not yet 
known wnat man may be." He must, 
without haste and without rest, strive 
to reach greatness. When he realizes his 
destiny of inward awareness and social 
compassion, then the great reconciliation 
among the peoples of the world in 
which all groups win and no one loses 
will take place. 

If the disordered pattern of our so- 
ciety is to be set right, we have to 
fashion a peace that will assure justice 
and individual liberty to all and re- 
move the injustices which are the 
sources of unrest and conflict. To estab- 
lish peace, we must remove the condi- 
tions which make for wars. 

Nationalism is a decisive factor in 
modern history, but it can be kept pure 
only if the nationals of a country have 
a human feeling for all men. From the 
love of our country we must progress 
to a love of mankind. 

Genuine nationalism is consistent 
with membership in an international 
order. The principle of variety in 


unity should guide the behavior of all 
nations. If we suppress national aspira- 
tions and support feudalism and reac- 
tion, we lose the battle. 

We must assist subject-nations to win 
their freedom. The United Nations 
should devise machinery for effecting 
peaceful changes and completing the 
unfinished movements for independ- 
ence. 

It is our duty to promote racial har- 
mony. Racial injustice is the raw ma- 
terial of strife. If we acquiesce in it, 
we participate in something unclean. 
Enlightened self-interest demands the 
removal of this injustice as soon as pos- 
sible. In India we have troubles about 
caste discrimination and untouchability 
which we are striving to eliminate. 

Our fight should be against hunger, 
disease, and illiteracy. It is possible 
to free the world from these scourges. 
If we do not, the revolution of the 
destitute and desperate will shake the 
world, 

We should look upon the world as 
one unit. We need a world economic- 
development program. If we do not 
wish to destroy the world, advanced na- 
tions should set apart a small fraction 
of their national income for the purpose 
of this program. We have the insight. 
Why do we not have the zeal? When 
we know that the future of underprivi- 
leged countries is unpredictable, why is 
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it that we do not have a sense of urgen- 
cy, conviction, passion, warmth? Why 
are we not stirred by the idea of one 
world which will compel us to liberate 
the poor and the exploited strata of our 
society? 

An international society is the goal 
to which we are moving. We cannot 
reverse the processes of history. There 
must, however, be a machinery for en- 
forcing the rule of law among the na- 
tions of the world. In a disarmed world 
we should have an effective United Na- 
tions with a police force universally 
recognized and respected. 


There is no magical formula or short- 
cut solution to peace. We may proceed 
step by step, reach limited agreements, 
improve the political climate, strengthen 
the confidence among nations, and foster 
policies of live and let live, of coex- 
istence. It is the only way to develop 
a moral community in which we can 
live together and work for a fuller life 
for our peoples and remove the greatest 
fear, which is fear itself. We must be- 
lieve that world peace is the inevitable 
though perhaps distant consequence of 
the evolution of the human soul. 

Beyond the difficulties of history there 
is the Reality that wills that we may 
grow more closely together, may under- 
stand one another better, and live as 
members of one spiritual household. 
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For system and order... 


STUDENT'S LESSON BINDER 


Keeping your lessons neatly bound and filed can be one 
of the greatest study aids made available to AMORC members. 
The attractive, expanding pocket-style binder, offered through 


the Rosicrucian Supply Bureau, is stamped in 
gold with the name and symbol of the Order. 
It contains an index form for easy reference, 
and holds half a year's monographs of the new 
style. These binders are available for $2.25 
(16/6 sterling) EACH, or in lots of THREE 
for only $5.50 (£2/-/- sterling). Order as 
many as you need from the 


ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU 


San Jose, CALIFORNIA 
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The ruition of Growth 


By RopMaN R. CravsoN, Grand Master 


~n 


ye is the 
challenge of life. 
As a man grows more 
mature, he grows more 
humble and comes to 
recognize the imper- 
fection of his charac- 
ter, of his thinking 
and conduct. He gropes 
for deeper insight. In 
the living of life, he 
seeks many things. 
The endeavor to ac- 
complish will bring 
growth in ways that 
are most vital. His 
ultímate realization 
will be that of self- 
fulfillment. With ma- 
turity comes the art of 
discrimination, sage judgment, and the 
making of proper decisions. One aspires 
to genuineness, deeper understanding, 
wise compassion, and the wholesome- 
ness of the fully integrated being. Life's 
efforts come to full fruition. 

It is well that we meditate upon life 
from time to time, and all that 1t signi- 
fies. One must be sure that the values 
he seeks are the right ones, those which 
will help to bring about a greater mean- 
ing and a grander purpose in life. Ma- 
turity means inward and outward 
growth. Everything that lives, grows. 
That which has gone before should 
with the passing of years contribute to 
the requirements of mature growth. 
One must work hard at developing 
progressively the qualities and virtues 
essential to this maturity. 

Knowledge and understanding are 
not the end; there must be the satisfac- 
tory application of these acquisitions. 
Self-determination must be manifested 
in order to utilize the means and po- 
tentialities to build noble maturity in 
your life. Through progressive effort 
one grows in insight and comprehen- 
sion. Constructive thinking must be 
manifested, as well as creative vision. 
This makes for effective living. One's 
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adversities can be used 
as a means of develop- 
ing inner fortitude and 
new strength. One 
must be careful not to 
immediately accept 
half-ideas nor to grasp 
only partially whole 
ideas and then refer 
to them as knowledge. 
It cannot be knowl- 
edge, and it would be 
an error to think so. 

We must leam to 
establish for ourselves 
the proper environ- 
ment; we must seek 
ideas which are brac- 
ing, stimulating, and 
always wholesome. As 
we do so we will learn to use our cre- 
ative ability and to utilize our fullest 
expression; we will gain progressively 
to where we may experience deeper in- 
sight and be able to discern the ulti- 
mate of the meaning of the living of 
life. There is the ever-present need for 
courage, confidence, and the strength 
of one's convictions. One must not be 
infirm in purpose. Richness and virtue 
are to be found within. Through our 
inner self we eventually experience the 
sustaining life, the empowering energy, 
the invading mind, the direction of the 
Infinite. There is something infinite 
and eternal behind the simple order of 
existence. 

Growth and success in living, as we 
strive toward maturity, are measured 
by the extent to which we develop and 
use the powers with which we are en- 
dowed. We must have a conscious pur- 
pose. We must not allow ourselves to be 
numbered among those who go through 
life blissfully without any real pur- 
pose. We must be steadfast in the dis- 
ciplining of ourselves. We must be like 
the athletes who, first of all, condition 
themselves before the seasonal games 
by strengthening their muscles in field 
practice, and then in working out 


strategic plays. Throughout the season 
the athlete does not break training— 
that is, he adheres to a proper diet, 
refrains from drinking alcoholic bever- 
ages, and maintains necessary hours of 
sleep. He does these things, under the 
direction of his coach, in order that he 
may play the best games of which he 
is capable. He plays well because he 
has been steadfast in disciplining him- 
self. He will not play his best if he 
has broken training; neither will we do 
our best in life if we break training. 
We are, therefore, in training, in prep- 
aration, to make of ourselves fully ma- 
ture integrated beings in a game which 
is not seasonal but ever-present. 
Growth is not only a challenge but 
the divine purpose of life. It means the 
manifestation and expression of an in- 
finite heritage. Socrates said, “Holding 
converse with the Divine Order, he 
(man) becomes orderly and divine as 
far as the nature of man allows.” Onl 
when there are altruistic ideals is 
growth experienced. Life then seeks to 
align itself with the Divine or Cosmic 
Order. Because growth means progress- 
ing toward completion or fulfillment, 
our minds thus grow in power and we 
utilize our potentialities. Such recogni- 
tion enhances one's growth, and that 
which is superstitious and crude is left 
behind. It drops away from ourselves 
just as the drying autumn leaves drop 
from trees with the approach of winter. 


In the challenge of life we seek that 
which is profound. We seek an aware- 
ness, a consciousness that will sustain 
and inspire us. In the living of life, we 
must of course be active and extremely 
practical. We must create opportuni- 
ties for contemplation and meditation. 
This provides a sort of positive and 
negative phase of our being and helps 
to round out a life of maturity. It has 
been said that our primary purpose is 
not to do something but rather to be 
something. Growth and maturity help 
to bring about this realization. Your 
visions should be plans for reasonable 
accomplishment, and not simply dreams 
or desires. Plans are actually the an- 
ticipation of fulfillment. Plans must be 
laid, however, upon a firm foundation 
of knowledge, experience, and under- 
standing, a foundation which will pro- 
vide for the art of living and mature 
growth. 


No Idle Dreaming 


The mature person does not idly 
build dream castles. Maturity means 
that through growth something has 
reached the flowering of that for which 
it was destined or intended. Maturity 
means growing from something lesser 
into something greater. Horticulturists 
say that an orange tree in its gro 
develops a sturdy trunk and roots which 
reach deep into the soil; it then pro- 
duces a bountiful crop of oranges each 
season. Note that in the case of the 
orange tree, maturity when reached 
does not imply a single yield of fruit. 
The mature tree continues to produce 
a fine crop every season, year after 
year. For the tree to produce the finest 
juice-laden fruit, horticulturists bud or 
graft to the tree a small portion of a 
branch from another orange tree which 
has manifested strong, desirable strains. 

To relate this to the human entity, 
the budding or grafting may be repre- 
sentative of the use of the experience 
and knowledge acquired by one who 
truly aspires to full growth of human 
life and its ultimate maturity. In this 
sense, maturity has to do with the de- 
sires, ambitions, purposes, and goals es- 
tablished by the thinking mind. There 
is great meaning in the living of life; 
there is an ultimate goal. If it were not 
so, man would have no aim nor objec- 
tive, no direction whatsoever other than 
that given by the outer objective senses. 
His mental gro would not become 
mature, and the results of a long span 
of undirected life would be small and 
trivial. 

When man comes to realize and un- 
derstand that it is possible in the living 
of life for him to awaken an important 
phase of his being, everything he does 
thereafter will have a new meaning. 
Doubt and vacillation will be replaced 
with new understanding. Life's ambi- 
ques will disappear. Life itself will 

ave new meaning. Without such real- 
ization, man could not begin to under- 
stand the purpose of existence nor the 
fulfillment which is possible for him. 

Life gives back to us what we put 
into it. As we give or contribute, the 
universe responds in greater measure. 
If we do not aspire to greater things 
and the more abundant life, our life 
will be merely a conglomerate of pass- 
ing trivialities. Because we are intelli- 
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gent beings, we have reason to believe 
that the universe is intelligent and in- 
finite. The mystically minded person 
finds that the universe is imbued with 
infinite response. The response may be 
more than we contribute to life. The 
universe responds with more than we 
give. Thus abundance is always in po- 
tential, an abundance which is real and 
genuine. 


Basis for Improvement 


If in the flowering of our maturity 
we contribute something of greatness 
and understanding in creativeness, in 
new developments, in improved envi- 
ronment, in better human relationships, 
we contribute or add something to the 
world, just as the mature orange tree 
yields its crop of oranges. This requires 
that we think of something greater than 
ourselves and of which we are actually 
a part. If we do not choose to be aware 
of significant factors having to do with 
our existence, and do not value or un- 
derstand them, they may remain inac- 
tive. 

On the other hand, if we see our 
potentials in the new light of growth, 
understanding, and mature thought, 
they may become active. We will not 
become confused with the illusions of 
objectivity. We will, however, give at- 
tention to them through inner thought 
and feeling, through inner perception. 
We are seeking a higher level of con- 
sciousness and how to awaken it. Our 
outlook, our attitude toward life with all 
its complexities should be one of in- 
spiration and understanding. Oppor- 
tunities present themselves for us to 
use our potentialities. We become cre- 
ators, and aspire to even greater cre- 
ativeness. 

In seeking our full maturity in life, 
we are not dealing entirely with that 
which is physical, but with the inner 
being of man. We are conscious beings; 
and what little we know of the world 
about us is determined by our conscious- 
ness. Our position in this condition will 
be in accord with the level and quality 
of our consciousness. To grow and ma- 
ture, there must be learning. Man must 
profit from past experience and from 
the knowledge which he has gathered. 
But beyond learning and the gatherin 
of knowledge, there must be the wi 
and desire for personal endeavor, to 
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cultivate the art of thinking and the 
means of giving expression to all that 
is good and noble. The present moment 
may be very important to us, but we 
must always be preparing for the future 
and not giving so much attention to 
what has already happened. We plan, 
we anticipate, we visualize; our growth 
carries us onward. What occurs tomor- 
row is the result of what began today. 

Growth is progressing toward frui- 
tion, the fruition of maturity. We will 
have this realization if we discipline 
ourselves, because tomorrow's realiza- 
tion is the outcome of today's growth— 
in the present hour, in fact. As we seek 
and anticipate, we look forward to a 
new level or state of consciousness. In 
our growth we are always actually 
working toward this higher level. It is 
already in potential within us. It is a 
part of the eternal order in the scale 
of descent from the Supreme Mind. We 
cannot attain such awareness, however, 
if we do not seek higher awareness 
through the inner self. We must seek 
inner perception. It is like a light ap- 
pearing in the darkness. 

Inner perception warms and strength- 
ens the radiance of the light. Our growth 
and progress are thus enhanced. This 
experience is the challenge, for we are 
dealing with the deepest and most mys- 
terious forces of life. We must be deter- 
mined and definite in everything we 
do. We must manifest wisdom and 
human dignity. Thus we bring quality 
into our growth and, as a result, life 
and its realizations wil have a new 
quality. We are enriched with strength 
and inspiration from the infinite reality 
of that which is abstract but nonethe- 
less potent with divine power. i 
does not imply that we will not have 
adversity and be incapable of mis- 
takes. We will, however, profit and be 
strengthened as a consequence. If we 
did not live actively, and perhaps make 
a few errors, we would be merely ex- 
isting. There would be no growth. Hu- 
man nature is imbued with frailties, 
but these can be strengthened, and 
there can be fewer of them as we 
achieve mature growth. 

Your value lies not in your quantity, 
but in your quality. Humbleness will 
reveal to you how far short you may be 
of the fullness of maturity. One should 
never be satisfied with the accomplish- 


ments of today or yesterday. There are 
eater achievements to be gained. 
e's aspirations go beyond the goals of 
the material; they strive to reach the 
divine core from which the universe 
takes form. You will respond to divine, 
mystical, and spiritual promptings. 
The Exalted Goal 

The mystic exalts the life of man. 
Man is life's highest expression, but it 
is up to man, as an individual, to make 
something noble of this expression. The 
true self of man may be interpreted 
as the integration of his mystical, men- 
tal, and material elements. The universe 
is divine and infinite. If it were not, 
there would be nothing beyond man, 
nothing to reach for to complete him- 
self and mature, nothing by which to 
draw himself into unity, nothing of an 
infinite nature from which he could 
draw inspiration. There must be mani- 
fested not only admiration and respect 
for life, but also “reverence for hfe" 
(in Albert Schweitzer's famous phrase). 
This should be manifested in our hearts 
and minds and in all we do. 

We are endeavoring to bring our- 
selves to full stature, to full growth and 
development, to unfold with new un- 
derstanding, and to profit from experi- 
ence. Man is capable of achieving goals 
even greater than any thus far realized. 
The knowledge which you have gath- 
ered must be organized in your mind. 
An organized orderly life should be the 
order of each day. It is only through 
individual effort that the mind can Es 
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kept active, the senses be sharpened and 
judgments made keener, and that in- 
sight can be made clearer. The more 
the mind is used, the more agile and 
facile it becomes; new habit patterns 
are formed, and life takes on a new 
purpose. There is an objective which is 
maturity. The objective is established 
and realized through our innermost 
urges which seek the fulfillment of spir- 
itual and physical needs, 


Cultivate new growth and attitudes, 
new outlooks and objectives. You have 
the capacity to accept changes, to meet 
difficult problems, and to profit from 
experience through growth. Be tolerant, 
patient, and understanding. The mind 
is constantly seeking to grasp the level 
of its insight which cannot be reached 
when tension and emotional upheaval 
prevail. The mind seeks its own level 
in calmness. If we would enjoy inner 
peace, then peace must exist in our en- 
vironment, in our heart and mind. If 
need be, we can change, modify, even 
create new patterns for living. We seek 
the perfection of the real in our perspec- 
tive, in what we contemplate, in what 
we do. We seek to manifest mental, 
spiritual, and mystical maturity. Growth 
must be the measure of life’s maturity. 
Life will bestow upon us the fruition of 
our endeavors. 


With our knowledge and understand- 
ing, we are made strong for whatever 
the future may hold for us. We be- 
come mature and practical, and live 
with inspired understanding. 


INDEX OF EXPERIMENTS 


What could be more handy for every Rosicrucian student than to have at his finger | 
tips a convenient index of every experiment of value to him? The Rosicrucian Supply 
Bureau now offers such a compact index for your use. 

The value of the Rosicrucian teachings is in their application to the problems of the 
day. To waste valuable time in searching for this help is to deprive yourself of the 
advantages of these monographs as well as of a quicker understanding of the lessons 
themselves. With this index you can locate every important topic, subject, and principle 

| 


This index is being priced especially low to enable every member to have one as 
part of his lesson material. When writing for yours, ask for the Index of Experiments, 
price postpaid only 25 cents (1/9 sterling). Order yours from: 


ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU 
San Jose, California 
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The "Cathedral of the Soul” is a Cosmic meeting place for all minds of the 
most highly developed and spiritually advanced members and workers of the 
Rosicrucian fraternity. It is the focal point of Cosmic radiations and thought 
waves from which radiate vibrations of health, peace, happiness, and inner 
awakening. Various periods of the day are set aside when many thousands 
of minds are attuned with the Cathedral of the Soul, and others attuning with 
the Cathedral at the time will receive the benefit of the vibrations. Those who 
are not members of the organization may share in the unusual benefits as well 
as those who are members. The book called Liber 777 describes the periods 
for various contacts with the Cathedral. Copies will be sent to persons who 
are not members if they address their requests for this book to Scribe S. P. C., 
care of AMORC Temple, San Jose, California, enclosing five cents in postage 
stamps. (Please state whether member or not—this is importani.) 
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PAUSE FOR FULFILLMENT 
By Cecil A. Poore, Supreme Secretary 


ANY years ago the phi- 
losopher-naturalist, John 
Burroughs, when thwart- 
ed by circumstances over 
which it seemed he had 
no control, wrote one of 
the most famous poems 
of his career. It was en- 

titled “Waiting.” An ex- 
amination of the philosophy expressed 
by this poem shows it to be somewhat 
contrary to the modern concept of 
achievement. In fact, it is, in a sense, 
contrary to most of the later philosophy 
that Burroughs himself wrote. Yet, he 


The acknowledged, and it has been acknowl- 
Rosicrucian edged by many individuals, that there 
Dite are times when it is necessary to wait 

ge for certain events to occur and that to 
February do anything else is to work against a 
1959 force that is immovable. 
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The wise man does not fight with his 
environment. He does not resist it. 
Rather he tries to understand the func- 
tioning of his environment so that his 
efforts may be directed to harmonizing 
himself with the surrounding forces in 
a way that will aid his own achieve- 
ments which in the end are to reach a 
state of satisfactory relationship with 
all that constitutes ^ environment. Ín 
the past few decades the general tenden- 
cy of modern philosophy in its practical 
apple has been to develop the 
idea that great accomplishments are 

ossible by directing our efforts and 
orces continually toward the ends 
which will bring about those accom- 
plishments; we have been taught that 
to succeed is to work and strive con- 
stantly to achieve the ends we have 
decided to attain or which society im- 


poses upon us. In other words, the 
term go-getter was evolved as a type of 
colloquial terminology many years ago 
to describe what we have generally ac- 
cepted to be the successful man or 
woman. 

There is much to be said for the 
individual who directs his energy, time, 
and strength toward worth-while ac- 
complishments, and certainly the indi- 
vidual who continues to work in the 
face of adverse circumstances is to be 
looked upon as one who really is dedi- 
cated to the purposes that he holds 
worth while. At the same time, the 
wise man should understand that some 
circumstances and events cannot always 
be conquered by any constant effort 
directed toward those ends which we 
feel will bring about certain accom- 
plishments. 

There are times when it is wise to 
wait. The whole course of the universe 
is based upon the fulfillment of certain 
laws that are active or have been put 
into effect, but it is not always possible 
for us to be pushing or continually 
forcing the manifestation of these laws. 
For example, a quantity of liquid in a 
fixed container can be emptied only at 
a certain rate of speed unless we Adit 
certain forms of pressure which compli- 
cate the situation by possibly exerting 
too much pressure upon the container 
itself. 

If we rely upon the force of gravity 
to empty the container, the flow will be 
a fixed rate depending upon the size 
of the opening; there is no way that 
nature can be modified. We cannot 
force the change in seasons or the vary- 
ing of day and night. Certain activities 
or functions are beyond the realm of 
human exertion to modify. According 
to the traditional stories of creation, 
even the Creator rested after having 
finished certain parts of what was al- 
legorically represented to be the process 
of creation. 

To bring about fulfillment of our 
wishes or desires or fulfillment by the 
terminating of a project or certain phase 
of work, there are certain activities to 
which we must devote ourselves in or- 
der to see that the proper activities are 
under way. But often there is a point 
where effort must stop. Recently, Í was 
working on a statistical matter that re- 
quired a great deal of time and atten- 


tion. I did all I could in preparing the 
information, the forms, the report. but 
a time came when I had finished what I 
could do and the final form had to be 
transmitted to another place where it 
would be worked upon and a decision 
reached by other individuals. After I 
transferred those materials to another 
environment, as it were, 1 became very 
impatient because I had worked hard and 
long in activating the process. Now I 
find that I have to adopt a policy of 
waiting or pausing for fulfillment of the 
project to take place through the activi- 
ties of others and certain forces that 
are entirely beyond my ability to con- 
trol in any way whatsoever. 

The important thing to understand 
here is not to let one's self get so im- 
patient as to lose sight of the fact that 
achievement or fulfillment is a process 
covering both activity and inactivity. 
When the project upon which I worked 
is finally completed, the project will be 
considered as a unit, and the fulfillment 
will have been brought about through 
my properly directed efforts and through 
the pause that intervened when I could 
do nothing. 

If we are to be expressions of wisdom, 
we will then be constantly reminded of 
our efforts, and also be experienced suf- 
ficiently to know when the proper time 
comes to let the matter rest while it is 
out of our hands. In dealing with prob- 
lems at the level of our day-to-day liv- 
fue or problems that have eternal 
values, man must realize that there 
comes a time when man's ability to 
cope with a situation must be trans- 
ferred to another source or another 
point of action. 

There are individuals who claim to 
seek divine guidance and divine aid in 
the affairs of this world who constantly 
attempt to inform their Creator how 
they believe certain activities should be 
accomplished and what ends should be 
eventually reached. Here again, it is 
necessary for us to learn that waiting 
is sometimes a form of cooperation with 
forces higher than those which we con- 
trol. We learn that, if we properly and 
to the best of our ability fulfill certain 
ends, the time will come for us to trans- 
mit the matter to a higher force. Our 
interference will then not add nor help 
the eventual solution, but usually keeps 
us in an unsettled state while we wait. 
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No one can tell another exactly when 
his individual efforts should cease and 
when work of someone or something 
else should begin, but we should as we 
evolve in life eventually reach an abili- 
ty to make that decision for ourselves 
and the first step in the decision is to 


V 


realize that a pause will be a part of 
the full process of fulfillment. Further- 
more, we must realize we express wis- 
dom in the degree that we acknowl- 
edge the necessity of waiting for the 
fulfillment of some of our most cher- 
ished desires. 


V 


White and What It Signifies 


By Mary MICHAEL Sims 


HE combined reflection of 
all rays in the spectrum, 
the color white, though 
really a blend, has had 
such powerful effects on 
ESSA men from civilization's 
ds We dori bas teen anigasi 
: IM at 1t has been assigne 
EX lil] more symbolical ELA d 
cance than any other single subject in 
history. White signifies bridal purity. 
It signifies honor. It stands for cleanli- 
ness, honesty, innocence, and for the 
"square deal." 

Mankind's filiation to white is so 
extreme that it cannot be explained 
simply as tradition or custom, for it 
sometimes bears the same significance 
in entirely different cultures. White in 
universal symbols, may mean the same 
to the businessman in Boston as to the 
beggar in Baghdad. 

To the North American Indian each 
color told a story. The traditional sig- 
nificance of some colors differed from 
tribe to tribe, but from Plymouth Rock 
to the deserts of Califorma, white has 
almost always signified the same. The 
dark-eyed redskin who smeared his face 
with the white pigment from kaolin 
clay performed this little ritual so that 
all the world could know of the peace 
and purity within his soul. 

History tells us that the ancient bar- 
barians who believed that the Sky was 
God had a peculiar color-lore all their 
own which sprang most likely from 
thought association with sky colors 
themselves. Black was evil. White, along 
with blue, was a color of profound good- 
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ness. White-horse-sacrifice ceremonies 
were carried out on hilltops all over 
the land. Nothing else save human 
sacrifice itself could so thoroughly ap- 
pease the demands of the Sky God. 

Uncanny as it may seem, the inex- 
plicable affinity to white can be traced 
even into the world of the dumb animal 
who draws his conclusions by instinct 
alone. For in the days when the West 
was young and the range wide open, 
the yegua madre (mother mare), chosen 
to lead a train of mules, was a light- 
gray or a distinct white. One reason for 
this choice is that the white leader was 
on dark nights more conspicuous to the 
eyes of the men who drove the mules. 
But the prime reason for the white 
yegua madre lies in the unexplored 
mind of the mule himself; he will fol- 
low the white mare until death. 

Man, as the mule, seems to be drawn 
to the white animal. A white horse cap- 
tured the stormy heart of the ambitious 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and the Ameri- 
can Indian considered as sacred the 
rare white Buffalo. 

The precious white buffalo hide be- 
came equally valuable to white hunters. 
Robert M. Wright who was the notable 
author of "Dodge City, the Cowboy 
Capital," purchased one of these coveted 
Beis from a man called “Prairie Dog 
Dave” for one thousand dollars, at a 
time when one thousand dollars was a 
fortune. 

This respect paid the buffalo had no 
bearing on the Early Westerner’s opin- 
ion of horseflesh, however. That was a 
time when the white horse was looked 


upon by the reckless range riders with 
something near scorn. It is conceivable 
that this turn-about was caused by the 
power of symbolical thought itself, for 
a rough-and-ready man bent on free- 
dom—sometimes even lawlessness— 
might have considered the color of puri- 
ty and innocence as something too 
aes for the tough times of the Old 
est. 


Yet paradoxically, while rough riders 
were scorni the white horse, the 
white mule still held his place in animal 
society. The "volantes" that carried the 
missions "padres" to their new parishes 
were drawn exclusively by white mules. 
It is possible that the priests chose them 
because the white for purity matched 
their devotion to God. On the other 
hand, they may have had a more prac- 
tical reason for their choice—such as 
an unwritten insurance policy for safe 
delivery. Old timers often remarked: 
“You'll never see a dead white mule.” 


How much truth lies in such a say- 
ing is questionable, but there is no 
denying that the magnetism of white 
is powerful. And due to its inexplicable 
uality it was literally impossible for 
the white horse to stay in disrepute 
for long, despite rangeland murmurings. 


In fact, he came back to his rightful 
place in white-lore stronger than ever. 
In the form of a pacing grey-white 
"ghost horse," he roamed the prairies 
for many years, a beautiful creature 
that seemed almost to glow in the dark. 
His existence was verified by such men 
as the famous writer Washington Irving 
who saw him in 1832 and recorded the 
fact in his journal, and the brilliant 
newspaper correspondent, George W. 
Kener whose detailed writings made 
the ghost horse famous. 


Kendall wrote: “Many were the sto- 
ries, told by some of the old hunters, of 
a large white horse that had often been 
seen in the vicinity of the Cross Tim- 
bers and near Red River . . . As the 
camp stories ran, he has never been 
known to gallop or trot, but paces faster 
than any horse that has been sent after 
him can run...” 


The ghost horse was trailed for years, 
captured once or twice, but always be- 
came loose again. The Old West had to 
have a cynosure of its freedom spirit, 
and even though the early range had 


cast out the white horse once, no other 
creature, with the possible exception 
of the cowboy himself, could hold so 
well this symbolic position. So the mar- 
velous creature whinnying to the moon, 
stomping his hooves on high hills, had 
to be white! 


In mythology, Venus the goddess of 
love, was born in the white foam of the 
sea and carried by the Zephyrs along 
the white tops of the waves. She has 
been pictured standing on a white shell. 
As with the bridal veil it is evident that 
no other color could portray so well the 
intangible air of love. 


In Christian religion the dove sym- 
bolizing the Holy Ghost is a white dove. 
The pure soul of the conscientious Chris- 
tian is a white soul. White is the color 
of the flag of truce, the color of honor, 
of mystery, purity, freedom, and safety. 
According to legend the Christ child 
always wore white. The “good cowboy” 
in the Western movie can almost al- 
ways be identified by the white hat. 
Doctors and nurses wear white. White 
is the color of the Nation's capitol, the 
color of India's sacred cow, the apparel 
of angels, the baptismal gown, ie fit- 
ting dress for the newborn baby. And 
vie is the Christmas worth singing 
about. 


Advertisers, artists, and photograph- 
ers have long recognized the powers of 
white. Yet too often, the average citizen, 
intrigued by new styles and trends, 
loses sight of the potential powers with- 
in his reach. 


The wise person learns to exploit 
white. He realizes that the symbol that 
dominates the savage and the civilized 
alike, that even finds its way into the 
world of the dumb animal, should not 
be forgotten in everyday living. 


It is no accident that the successful 
businessman travels through his work- 
ing life in a white shirt. A man may 
be a Robin Hood in green, boy-like in 
blue, a sportsman in yellow or red, but 
he is most distinguished in white. The 
woman may be provocative in orange, 
soft in pink, pretty in blue, but she is 
most conspicuously woman, when like 
Whistler’s ethereal Little White Girl 
she appears before the world with all 
her womanly attributes dressed in the 
sweet splendor of white. 
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Technique for Message KR. ception 


By WALTER J. ALBERSHEIM, D. Sce., F. R. C. 


Cpe of the greatest 


achievements of 
modern technology is 
the vast increase in the 
quantity and speed of 
communications. It is 
no accident that the 
Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem, devoted to com- 
munication, the trans- 
mission and reception 
of messages, became 
the largest private en- 
terprise on Earth. But 
the concept of a Mes- 
sage has not only sci- 
entific and technical 
connotations; it also 
implies human, spir- 
itual, and mystical 
values. 

To communicate means to get in 
touch, to exchange messages; in addi- 
tion it means, to partake of holy com- 
munion. Communion, as all mystical 
acts, symbolizes the transcendental com- 
pletion of communication: the merging 
into complete unity. 

This writing is concerned with the 
requirements, the technique, of mes- 
sage reception. All interchange of mes- 
sages requires a technique, whether the 
message be spoken, written, telephoned, 
or transmitted by thought projection. 

Rosicrucian students are naturally 
mostly interested in the esoteric aspects 
of messages. But this part of the subject 
is within the province of the official 
Rosicrucian teachings. It would be pre- 
sumptuous to try to enlarge on this great 
system of instruction in one short dis- 
course. 

Our discussion shall therefore be 
mainly concerned with the material as- 

cts of message interchange. Even this 
field is so large that we shall concen- 
trate on the reception rather than on 
the transmission of messages. If it turns 
out that the results of our limited, tech- 
nical survey apply to mental and mys- 
tical aspects as well, so much the better. 
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A message cannot be 
received by anyone 
unless it has been first 
formulated and trans- 
mitted; hence, we must 
have some understand- 
ing of the sending 
process. The first step 
1s to decide the content 
of the intended mes- 
sage; be it a fact, a 
thought, or an image. 
As an example, take 
the message: “The 
President is ill.” As 
the next step, this mes- 
sage must be encoded. 
What is the meaning 
of and the need for 
encoding? If one want- 
ed to convey knowl- 
edge of the president's illness directly, 
his ailing person would have to be 
transported to the recipient. This is im- 
practical and absurd, especially if the 
news is to be broadcast to the entire 
nation. 

Hence the facts must be put into 
words. This is encoding, because words 
are symbols carrying a derived and 
somewhat arbitrary meaning. There 
may be many words for one fact (such 
as all, sick, ailing), and many mean- 
ings to one word (such as "bond" or 
"bank" or "train"). The normal mean- 
ing of the words may be further en- 
coded to insure privacy of a secret 
message. 

But the encoding process goes further. 
If the recipient is not within shouting 
distance, the words must be conveyed 
by means of a carrier. This carrier may 
be the mail, or a telegram. In either 
case the words are translated—that is, 
encoded—into letters, and these letters 
into their written symbols. If you doubt 
that writing is an encoding process, 
think of the differences between print, 
longhand, and shorthand. The hand- 


writing of some among us may even 


constitute a secret code that only a few 
intimates can decipher. 

If fast transmission is wanted, the 
message is translated into electrical 
currents. This translation process, in 
the special case where letters are rep- 
resented by dots and dashes, is the 
Morse Code which was the prototype of 
message-encoding schemes. Radio trans- 
mission requires that the electrical 
signals be superimposed upon rapidly 
vibrating electrical wave trains. This 
so-called modulation process constitutes 
another code. 

After encoding, the message must be 
addressed; that 1s, it is aimed at one 
or at a limited number of recipients. 
This requires selection of a channel. 
The channel may be represented by a 
direction, such as that of a searchlight 
or a radio antenna. It may consist in a 
vibration rate, selecting the desired re- 
ceiver by frequency tuning. It may be 
also a materia! channel such as the net- 
work of wire lines connecting the call- 
ing and the called parties of a tele- 

hone conversation. Finally, there must 
= power behind the message. This 
power may be supplied by the trans- 
mitter alone or it may be boosted and 
amplified along the way. The reason 
for this requirement is that every mes- 
sage must compete with and, if possible, 
override not only myriads of other mes- 
sages but also the omnipresent noise 
caused by the vibration of all atoms and 
electrons in the Universe. 

Since the presence of noise makes it 
impossible to be absolutely sure of any 
single symbol, it is desirable to send 
excess or duplicate information. This 
is often accomplished by the grammar 
and spelling of a known language and 
by the logical context of the message 
which permits a guess at garbled ORE. 

The first requirement for message 
reception is attention. 'There must be a 
willingness and readiness to receive. If 
you switch off your telephone bell at 
night, you cannot receive a call, no 
matter how urgent. 

The next requirement is adaptation: 
the receiver must be, intentionally or 
otherwise, adjusted to the character of 
the message. If you tune in on the 
wrong television channel, you may see 
a Western instead of the baseball VVorld 
Series. The concept of adaptation thus 
includes tuning, or adaptation to the 


signal frequency. It also covers the 
various types of modulation. Radio fans 
know that f.m. requires a different re- 
ceiver from a.m. Adaptation also covers 
coding in the literal sense. If the signal 
consists of dots and dashes, one must 
know the significance of their number, 
length, and spacing. 

All this and much more is implied 
in the concept of adaptation or attune- 
ment. After a lifetime of study, one 
may yet constantly learn or discover 
new facets and improvements in the 
art of receptive adaptation. 


Next, one must understand the trans- 
mitted language and the meaning of 
its words. 


A further requirement is the mini- 
mizing of receiver noise. Adaptation 
and attention may exclude unwanted 
signals, so that mainly the faint traces 
of the desired message will reach the 
receiving apparatus. But this will avail 
nothing if the receiver itself is not quiet. 
When two parties in a long-distance 
telephone conversation talk at the same 
time, neither hears the other; and a 
person with a ringing in his ears can- 
not hear the chirp of a distant cricket. 
It may amuse an audience more versed 
in human than in machine character- 
istics to learn that the best way to quiet 
a receiver is to keep it cool. Inner heat 
makes for noise and confusion, in ma- 
chines as well as in men. If one be so 
bold as to sum up a vast technical dis- 
cipline in a few nontechnical words, 
one may state that the characteristics 
of a good receiving system are: atten- 
tion, attunement, understanding, and 
stillness. 


The above requirements are not lim- 
ited to reception by electrical equip- 
ment but apply to other types of com- 
munication. Consider, for example, a 
technically uninformed person listening 
to a lecture on a specialized subject, like 
the present one. If the speaker's lan- 
guage is too technical, the hearers will 
be unable to adapt themselves to his 
code, and his message will not get 
through. Experienced speakers there- 
fore match their presentation to the 
average knowledge of the audience. 
They must not aim too low, because this 
also would be a mismatch: it would 
waste time and prevent them from cov- 
ering the subject in the allotted time. 
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If one of the listeners has never be- 
fore given any thought to the subject 
matter, he may have difficulty in fol- 
lowing the speaker. Sooner or later he 
misses a word or a phrase. If he at- 
tempts to bridge the gap by his own 
deductions, he loses his inner stillness 
and divides his attention between his 
own thoughts and the message. Thus, 
lack of understanding successively de- 
stroys stillness, attention, and attune- 
ment. 

Even well-trained and attentive lis- 
teners may lose the thread if the lecture 
arouses their opposition or stimulates 
their imagination. Since it is impossible 
to follow two trends of thought simul- 
taneously, such flashes of own thought 
should be quickly jotted down or men- 
tally stored and set aside until a suitable 
time for discussion. Good speakers al- 
low for such short interruptions by 
occasional pauses and repetitions. It is 
seen that our four criteria of good re- 
ception apply to human relations as 
well as to mechanized message transfer. 

From the human, mental message re- 
ception just discussed, it is only a short 
step to mystical technique. What was 
previously called attention, here be- 
comes meditation and concentration. 

Adaptation—the adjustment of the 
receiver to the form and vibration rate 
of the message—is known to mystics as 
attunement. 

The need for stillness is stressed by 
all master mystics. Until the clamor of 
sense impressions and desires is quieted, 
the still, small voice of the Inner Self 
cannot be heard. 

Understanding is the point that is 
often overlooked or forgotten by stu- 
dents of mysticism. The ecstasy of il- 
lumination may be above mundane 
wisdom. But unselfish mystics want to 
turn the bliss of their inspirations to 
practical use in the service of mankind. 
And it is this service that requires un- 
derstanding and training. 


V 


Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven were 
rich in musical inspiration; but they 
also were expert in harmony, counter- 
point and instrumentation, so that they 
could translate their inspirational flashes 
into earthly masterpieces. Gershwin, 
on the other hand, was limited to mu- 
sical comedy song hits until, late in life, 
he painfully acquired the craft of com- 
position. 

The same is true of painting, sculp- 
ture, invention, and pure science. None 
but a competent chemist can have a 
vision of a protein molecule's intricate 
pattern, and only a physicist can inter- 
pret an intuitional flash revealing the 
inner structure of atoms or electrons. 
What good would the vision of a great 
building or monument do to a man who 
lacked words to describe it, and skill 
to build or depict it? 

This stress on knowledge and under- 
standing is not a new idea. Rosicrucian 
lectures cover philosophy, history, phys- 
ics, psychology, and physiology in ad- 
dition to metaphysics and mysticism. A 
great deal of time is devoted to the 
development of skills and sensitivity, to 
a S ique of nap da tion. The 

ible itself says: “With a y getting 
get Understanding." 

From the religious viewpoint one 
might say that attunement corresponds 
to salvation by faith; trained under- 
standing, to salvation by works. The 
relative merit of these two has been 
hotly argued, but the ancient wisdom 
of Hindu mystics has pointed out that 
both are needed and that one leads to 
the other. 


As to message reception, our survey 
has shown that its engineering require- 
ments are valid for human relations 
and even for the divine messages as- 
pired to by mystics. In terms adapted 
to mystical thinking, they are: atten- 
tion, attunement, stillness and—last but 
not least—understanding. 


V 


“Labour to keep alive in your breast that little spark of celestial fire—conscience.” 
(Rule from the Copybook of Washington when a schoolboy) 
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Achieve the Simple Viewpoint 


By ARTHUR C. PrEPENBRINK, F. R. C. 


F all living things man 
has a fascinating attri- 
bute peculiar to him. He 
can stop and reflect upon 
what he is doing. Trees, 
plants, animals, birds, 
and fish for the most part 
feel impelled to act, and 

Sa they act. They rarely 
pause to question, “Why?” But man 
can pause amidst his daily activities— 
interrogate the elements of his environ- 
ment—and then spend countless hours 
attempting to find the answers. He can 
literally stop living in order to spend 
time questioning the reasons for his be- 
ing alive. He creates complexities out 
of simplicities. He describes a drop of 
water in voluminous notes, and closes 
his examination by creating doubt as 
to whether or not a drop of water is 
even wet. He asks if a falling tree makes 
a noise if no one is around to hear it. 
It isn’t enough that he breathes—he 
must know whether he sucks in the air 
or simply creates an opening into which 
air is pushed by atmospheric pressure. 

Then thousands upon thousands of 
volumes are prepared which concern 
the complexities of philosophy, religion, 
idealism; each one tries to tell man, in 
a different language, the intimate con- 
scious experiences of the author. One 
says God is everywhere; others say 
there is no God. To some He is spirit; 
to others He is simply superhuman. 


The hereafter has as many different 
descriptions as there are authors telling 
of it, and one is no more of an authority 
than another. Through all this man 
wades mentally, in an effort to discover 
the secrets of life in which he is one. 
He longs to find a simple key, a simple 
explanation to the meaning and purpose 
of life. 

For the average person, simplicity lies 
just beyond reach because he looks for 
it from people and things outside him- 
self, and since another’s experience is 
different from his own, he fails to un- 
derstand the other’s explanation. He is 
always too ready, when faced with a 
problem, to refer to someone else’s opin- 
1on as to its cause. Because the path of 
least resistance is to ask someone else's 
view rather than thinking it through 
for himself, he becomes a slave to ex- 
ternal opinions and viewpoints. This 
very natural human practice is the 
cause of most complexities in life. A 
person ends up not knowing who or 
what to believe. 

To achieve Mastership, and happi- 
ness, man must achieve the simple 
viewpoint. He must cease to make a 
lot out of nothing—cease to make moun- 
tains of molehills. The key to life is 
not locked up in some mysterious writ- 
ing, nor is it hidden behind a veil. It 
is not life which is confusing and com- 
plex, but rather man's different notions 
concerning it. 


È 


Why should there not be a patient confidence in the ultimate justice of the 
people? Is there any better or equal hope in the world?—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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Giving God a Chance 


By Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, F. R. C. 


(From Rosicrucian Digest, December 1931) 


Since thousands of readers of the Rosicrucian Digest have not read many of the 
articles by Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, first Imperator of the present Rosicrucian cycle, we adopted 
the editorial policy of publishing each month one of his outstanding articles, so that his thoughts 
would continue to reside within the pages of this publication. 


ERE is a report that I 
think wil be very en- 
couraging to all of you, 
and I hope you will pass 
it along to those who are 
sick and ailing. In the 
Medical Record of Sep- 
tember 25, 1990, Dr. 
Joseph Byrne, professor 
of neurology at the Fordham University 
medical school in New York, made this 
statement: 

"As a conservative estimate, it may 
be admitted that of all the ailments for 
which relief is sought, 90 percent or 
over are sel limita and tend to get 
well It may also be admitted that in 
over 90 percent of all human ailments 
the psychic is the dominant factor." 

I think that if any of us wanted to 
preach a sermon or give a lecture on 
the value of metaphysical and drugless 
healing, we could do nothing better 
than take this paragraph as the text; 
and from some public lectures that I 
have heard in years gone by, by men 
who did not thoroughly understand the 
subject of real psychology, it would be 


= 


q 


The a good thing if they started and also 
Rosicrucian Closed their lecture with this text. 

2 The first part of this statement by 
Digest the professor says that at least 90 per- 
February ^ cent of the ailments for which people 
1959 go to doctors, clinics, hospitals, or spe- 
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cialists for treatment are self-limited 
and tend to get well. In other words, 
90 percent of these ailments are those 
which nature would cure through God's 
own healing processes in our own bod- 
les if we would remove the limitations 
and stop interfering with the processes 
of nature. I do not think we have a 
truer statement regarding human ail- 
ments. 

In most of the healing work done 
by every metaphysician, his greatest 
problem is not that of giving the right 
treatment for healing nor of diagnosing 
what is wrong, nor recommending any- 
thing in the way of a constructive prac- 
tice, but to get out of the patient's mind 
the ideas that limit the healing proc- 
esses, and hinder nature's own work. 
The hardest thing in nearly all these 
cases is to get the patient to stop ana- 
lyzing his condition, giving it fictitious 
names, and to stop thinking that he is 
going to get worse and may need two 
or three more doctors and possibly a 
hospital operation and several other 

s. 


Self-Diagnosis 


How often we find persons suffering 
from some little discomfort in the upper 
part of the body and analyzing it as 
some abnormal condition of the heart. 
They think of heart trouble, whenever 


they feel a little cramp or pain. On the 
other hand, there are those who credit 
all such peculiar sensations, pains, or 
aches to die lungs. They seem to think 
that the lungs are the only thing that 
exists in the upper part of the body, 
and could be responsible for any sensa- 
tion. They are sure that they are going 
to have tuberculosis or some other long- 
standing illness connected with the 
lungs. 

Then there are those women who 
feel sure that every little pain in their 
bodies is due to the oncoming of cancer. 
Having read about and talked over the 
fatal cancer cases that have been 
brought to their attention, they now 
concentrate on that one idea. Others 
think that every little ache is a sure 
indication that they have gallstones or 
appendicitis, liver or kidney trouble, or 
something else. Usually these persons 
get such ideas by comparing their own 
vague symptoms with the vague de- 
scription of symptoms that some other 
person has had who suffered from such 
a disease as they are now picturing for 
themselves. 

When someone in a family passes 
away from heart trouble, there are sure 
to be a number of relatives who will 
interpret every ache and pain they 
have as an indication of heart trouble. 
Every operation for gallstones in any 
family or community of friends leads 
to the suspicion of gallstones in connec- 
tion with every ache. These are the 
limitations to natural healing and to 
nature's processes that interfere with 
the metaphysician's work. Such limit- 
ing thoughts are generally accompanied 
by many forms of drugging and unu- 
sual treatment. These persons will try 
every remedy that anybody recom- 
mends. They will take hot baths and 
will sweat themselves in electric blank- 
ets; they will make foolish regulations 
in their diet and change their general 
habits of living, walking, sleeping, and 
exercise; they will try more concoctions 
in the form of specialized remedies than 
any normal person would ever think of 
putting into a normal body. 

When they go for treatments, they 
discount anything that is said to them 
by a physician who does not agree with 
their point of view. If he suggests that 
their trouble is not of the heart but 
merely a nervous condition of the mus- 


cles in the chest, they feel sure that the 
physician is incompetent, and seek an- 
other and still another until they find 
one who agrees with their own diag- 
nosis. 

Such persons generally end their 
search by placing themselves in the 
hands of so-called specialists. The one 
who suspects he has heart trouble will 
not feel satisfied until he has eventually 
placed himself in the hands of a heart 
specialist. The one who thinks he has 
lung trouble will never be satisfied un- 
til he has gone to a lung specialist. 


The Drugless Healer 


It is not until such person becomes 
tired of the useless treatment which 
does not seem to affect his condition in 
either way, or until he has become con- 
vinced by some sane arguments and 
demonstrations, that he goes to a meta- 
physician or drugless healer and gets 
some unbiased information. 

When the metaphysician or drugless 
healer receives such a patient, his first 
big problem is to treat the mind of the 

atient rather than the body. All of the 
em have to be removed, and the 
obstacles cleared out, purged, cleansed, 
and negated. It is just as though the 
physician would go into the garret of 
the brain of the patient, with brooms 
and vacuum cleaner, shovels and pick- 
ax, to clean out cobwebs and dust and 
all kinds of boxes and refuse before 
being able to set the garret into order. 

All this time the patient may think 
that he is receiving little benefit, and 
probably wonders why some more ob- 
stacles and refuse in the way of pills 
and medicine and other things are not 
being given to him. If his patience 
lasts, and he às rational enough to give 
the physician an opportunity to get 
through with the house cleaning, he 
will begin to receive some benefit 
through the constructive work made 
possible by giving nature a chance. 

Every drugless physician, like every 
metaphysician, will frankly admit that 
it is not his system, not his work, nor 
his peculiar method that brings about 
the cure, but that it is Nature through 
God's own laws. He will frankly tell 
any honest patient that his work 1s not 
the healing of the body but of the 
mind through getting rid of the limita- 
tions. It is absolutely true that in 90 
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rcent of such cases, God and natural 
aws would take care of the healing 
without any physician of any kind, if 
the patient would only give God a 
chance. But just as we often find our 
homes, offices, our back yards and front 
yards, so covered with dust or grime, 
and littered with undesirable things that 
we send for an expert to come and do 
the cleaning, so it is necessary some- 
times to call in an expert to do some 
house cleaning that the patient could 
do himself, if he only knew how to go 
about it. 


Psychic Dominance 


Now, note the Professor's statement 
says that “in over 90 percent of all 
human ailments the psychic is the dom- 
inant factor." Do you realize fully what 
this means? It means that in a ma- 
jority of the human, physical ailments, 
the real cause or condition, the real 
source of the trouble is not in the flesh 
or in the material part of the body, 
but in its psychic part. What a won- 
derful trahi It is the most important, 
as well as the most astonishing, factor 
ever discovered in the field of therapeu- 
tic research. 

Tracing back the art of therapy to 
the most primitive tribes in the most 
ancient of times, we find that there 
always has been a realization by those 
who are mystically inclined that some 
psychic element entered into most of 
the human ailments. The ancient forms 
of incantations and mystical ceremonies 
around an ailing person, and even the 
practices of the American Indian medi- 
cine man, which were a highly evolved 
state of the ancient mystical practices, 
took into consideration that the psychic 
peus of man had a close connection with 

is physical condition. 

During the past hundred years, or 
more, we have advanced from the spec- 
ulative, mystical state to the scientific 
understanding of the psychic nature of 
disease. We no longer work in the dark 
through the use of incantations and 
vowel sounds, magical prayers, and for- 
mulas, which were little understood in 
their real nature. We now work with 
highly evolved and well-understood psy- 
chic laws that are more absolute in their 
action than any of the processes of the 
drug system of medication. 

In other words, there can be no ail- 
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ment in the physical body unless there 
is first an ailment in the psychic body 
of our beings. The foolish objectors to 
this idea, who are generally avowed 
medical practitioners, say that if the 
psychic part of man is divine and godly, 
there can be no illness in the psychic 
part, and that it is only in the em 
earthly, flesh part of id body that ill- 
ness can reside. That argument seems 
logical to a great many persons; they 
often state they cannot believe that dis- 
ease can start in the psychic part of 
our beings. 

This misunderstanding is due to the 
wrong premise at the very beginning 
of the argument. These arguments be- 
gin with the assumption that the psy- 
chic part of man is 100 percent divine, 
pure, and undefilable. The psychic part 
is not the soul. It is his mental, psy- 
chological, neurological constitution. It 
is associated with a soul, the divine in 
man, but it is not the soul itself. 

Therefore, the psychic part can be- 
come obsessed Ait wrong ideas or be- 
come abnormal with wrong conditions. 
Our emotions affect our psychic natures. 
Anxiety, hatred, envy, jealousy, deceit, 
injustice, intolerance, and similar de- 
structive emotions, will shatter the har- 
mony of our psychic self and spread in 
its very being a poison and toxic condi- 
tion that is as disastrous as poison of a 
material nature is to the physical body. 
In the same manner, the emotional part 
of ourselves may help to purge and 
purify the psychic nature within each 
one of us. Thoughts of love, kindness, 
mercy, justice, toleration, good will, 
universal brotherhood, peace, harmony, 
and similar emotions will act as a stim- 
ulant, as a perfume to the inner self, 
and make the psychic part of our bodies 
pleasant, happy, strong, and pure in 
every sense. 

Every metaphysician knows that in 
diagnosing any Hines; or Cosmic con- 
dition surrounding our lives, the cause 
will be found in the psychic nature of 
ourselves and in a preliminary condi- 
tion of the human body that seems to be 
breaking it down or tearing it asunder, 
or keeping the blood impure. All kinds 
of physical aches and abnormalities can 
be traced to a poisonous condition of 
our psychic selves, and this psychic 
poisoning can be traced to some silent 
or secret, or deep-rooted emotion that 


is destructive, such as anger, hatred, 
jealousy, or some similar attitude to- 
ward a person, or a group of persons, 
or toward conditions generally. 


Problem is Simple 


The problem, therefore, is simple to 
the metaphysician and to the drugless 
healer, but difficult indeed to the pa- 
tient and to those healers who attempt 
to cure through purely material means. 
To attempt to remove or affect the cause 
and conditions of ailments in the hu- 
man body by medication directed to- 
ward a chemical change in the physical 
body alone is merely an attempt to 
change the outer manifestation of the 
trouble without touching the cause 
whatsoever. Any attempt to change the 
chemical nature of the blood, purify it, 
and bring it to a normal standard 
through medication or diet, or exercise, 
while the emotional, psychic part of 
the nature of the body is being poisoned 
and continuing to poison the Peed, is 
simply to waste one’s efforts and to 
make no progress whatever in the cure 
of disease. 

Those of your friends, and especially 
those who are in various fields of medi- 
cal healing, who decry or deny the ef- 
ficacy of metaphysical healing, should 
be shown this statement by Dr. Joseph 
Byrne. But whether this scientist's 
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statement is accepted or not, or whether 
some physician will believe in meta- 
physical healing, the fact remains that 
the metaphysician is able to demon- 
strate the truthfulness of this principle 
and to bring about cures and changes 
in the human existence that no other 
method or system can effect. 

Man is truly fearfully and wonder- 
fully made, but all the wonder and all 
the marvelousness of it does not rest in 
the purely chemical composition, and 
the chemical actions and reactions of 
the physical body. The greatest wonder 
or marvel, the greatest magic and mira- 
cle of man's whole existence, is the 
psychic soul part of his being. Herein 
lies all power and strength, fortitude, 
and self-mastery. It is this part of man 
that is the thinking, doing, mastering 
part of his existence. 

The Rosicrucian, the mystic general- 
ly, and the metaphysician are giving 
most of their thought to this greater 
part of man, while many other systems 
of helping man are concentrating their 
efforts exclusively on the lesser, ma- 
terial, negative, changeable, mortal part, 
which is of little consequence and has 
no power of its own, no processes, and 
no methods within its own capabilities 
of re-creating, re-constructing, re-build- 
ing, and of healing the real body of 
man. 


**4 History of Egypt" 
by James H. Breasted, Ph. D. 


This magnificent classic work by a great Egyptologist will afford you many hours 
of reading pleasure. You will find in this the thrill of exploration, the revelation of a 
great civilization which fostered our arts and sciences of today. The author is the 
founder of the famed Oriental Institute at the University of Chicago. 

Not only a literary masterpiece, this volume contains 
a visual journey into the past as well. It contains some 
200 illustrations and maps—striking photographs which 
reflect the culture of ancient Egypt and tell the story of 
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TATISTICS are sometimes 
thrilling. The Fall-Win- 
ter edition of the Colom- 
be's magazine The Dove 
lists 54 new Colombes 
and 25 Colombes-in-Wait- 
S24 ing accepted during the 
Z2 last six months. It also 
è E"ENWC notes that eleven have 
become twenty-one, thereby attaining 
emeritus status. The last are: Carol 
Aubrun, Cincinnati, Ohio; Zona Van 
Sant, Oakland, California; Rosa Mer- 
cedes Velez, Caracas, Venezuela; Rosana 
E. Moses Webb, Guantánamo, Cuba; 
Aida M. Villar, Cienfuegos, Cuba; Carol 
Warrington, Toronto, Canada; Lavinia 
Devia Pacheco, Barranquilla, Colombia; 
Susana Vargas Urdaneta, Bogota, Co- 
lombia; Leona Perry, Washington, D.C.; 
Katherine Bryan, Miami, Florida; and 
Rose Marie Allen, Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada. 


Those who serve in the Supreme 
Temple were guests of the Imperator 
again this year at a dinner given in 
the Supreme Temple Recreation Room. 
Grand Master Rodman R. Clayson pre- 
sided, introducing the Imperator and 
Soror Marty Lewis for words of timely 
greeting. 

At the dinners close, the Grand 
Treasurer, James R. Whitcomb ran two 
entertaining films. Supreme Colombe 
Sydney Whitcomb in behalf of the Co- 
lombes presented a gift to the Colombe 
Counselor, Soror Josephine Warnken. 

Under the direction of the Supreme 
Chaplain, Paul L. Deputy, with the as- 
sistance of Frater Chris Wamken at 
the piano, the guests sang a few songs 
before going home. 


V 
The Sixth Annual Exhibition of the 
Society of Western Artists brought un- 
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usually large numbers of visitors to the 
Rosicrucian Egyptian, Oriental Museum 
during its month-long stay. This year's 
president, San Francisco artist James 
MacGruer, gave a lecture on the work 
of the Society, which has some 800 
members and was founded in 1938. 


Pax Losanna Chapter of Lausanne, 
Switzerland, made history by establish- 
ing the first permanent Rosicrucian 
temple in Europe in modern times and 
thereby also attaining Lodge status. 
This was officially confirmed on the oc- 
casion of its Fall rally. And that, too, 
was a bit of history: over two hundred 
in attendance, including Frater Ray- 
mond Bernard, Grand Secretary of the 
Grand Lodge of France, in whose juris- 
diction Lausanne is; Frater Carlos 
Nunez, Grand Councilor of Latin-Amer- 
ican countries (Argentina excepted); 
and Soror Madge and Frater Dr. Albert 
T. Doss of Cairo. 

Another first of the occasion was the 
showing of the AMORC film Domain 
of Destiny, which is now available in 
French. 

Berne, Geneva, Neuchatel, and Zurich 
organizations as well as the Home 
Sanctum members were joined with 
Lausanne members for the rally. A 
memorial parchment with their signa- 
tures was sent to the Imperator. 


Those who read the directory of 
lodges, chapters, and pronaoi of the 
Order appearing quarterly in the Rosi- 
crucian Digest must have noticed the 
growing number of places where all 
AMORC degrees are regularly con- 
ferred. Both London and Paris now 
have initiatory officers—in London un- 
der the direction of Frater E. L. L. 
Turnbull, and in Paris under Frater 
Georges Morel. Most recently, Switzer- 


land has been added to the list by the 
newly-formed initiatory body in Laus- 
anne, under the direction of Frater 


Troxler. 
VA aV 


Readers of the article in the January 
Digest concerning the Fama Fraterni- 
tatis are likely to have given little 
thought as to just where and how the 
Fama was printed and distributed—not 
an easy matter under the circumstances. 
One of our German fraters, the late 
August F. Schuetze, concluded that he 
knew. He made extensive research and 
offered the explanation that the book 
was printed at the T raphia Mauri- 
tiana just outside the city of Kassel. 
There in a curiously designed and mys- 
tically suggestive Memorial a great deal 
of the Brotherhood's work went on. Be- 
fore his transition, Frater Schuetze pre- 
pared an article on this monument. His 
article is now being edited for Digest 
publication. 

* * 

In his diplomatic report “Of the State 
of Europe” about 1580, Francis Bacon 
makes plain the serious purpose of his 
three-year stay in Europe, mainly at 
the court of Henri III of France. His 
account includes evaluation of the char- 
acter of princes and rulers, their family 
connections, religious convictions, ma- 
terial resources, and their popularity. 

It is not evident from the report hon 
much of Bacon's work was the result of 
first-hand contact, although it is known 
that he did travel in France as a part 
of the king’s entourage. Various wnters 
suggest independent travel as well. Tt 
is probable that he came in contact in 
one place or another with several of 
those individuals noticed in his report. 

* + * 

Digest readers may like to know, too, 
that Frater Schuetze once made a 
large-scale model of the Frigate Consti- 
tution—"Old Ironsides"—on which he 
worked 7200 hours. This model has 
been on exhibit for many years in the 
Museum of the City of New York. 


lava aUi 


Troop 375 of Phoenix, Arizona, Boy 
Scouts of America, has been officially 
chartered, sponsored by Sunny Slope 
Post 75 of the American Legion. Ac- 
cording to Past Commander, Frater 
Tom Croaff who presented the charter, 


such sponsorship "is part and parcel 
of the Legion's Americanism program 
in that Scouting provides a sound basis 
for character building and citizenship 
training." 

Post Commander, Charles S. Stough, 
who accepted the charter may be re- 
membered by Digest readers for his 
article “Rhythmic Religion" which ap- 
peared in the June, 1957, issue as a 
reprint from Sage. 

The Scoutmaster of the newly-formed 
troop is Frater Jack Charters, public 
school teacher of the Washington School 
District. With such leadership and such 
sponsors, Troop 375 seems headed for 


success. 
vV AY 


“Keep Junior's car at home if you 
want him to make good at College” 
parents of 10th graders with college po- 
tentials were recently advised in a large 
city school system. They were also told 
that college potentials were scholar- 
ship potentials but the “greatest menace 
to society is intelligence which lacks 
human values." Cars at the youth level 
reduce the scholarship potential, and 
upset the balance of human values, 
thereby contributing to the menace. 


V A V 


This is South Africa calling. Grand 
Councilor, Frater Roland Ehrmann of 
Durban, writes to remind us that South 
Africa is a land where the old and new 
meet, and where a delightfully different 
experience in living awaits the traveler. 
He expresses regret that so few roving 
Rosicrucians seem to know about it. He 
hopes you'll keep this in mind for the 
next vacation. 


Nai qv. 


Soror Agnes Frederick tells it on her- 
self so surely she won't mind our re- 
peating a conversation she once had 
with her Fifth graders. 

"Children, I'm not really ill but I 
feel I may be going to faint. If I do, 
don't be frightened. Just pick me up 
and put me there on what is going to 
be our sand table." 

“Mrs. Frederick," said an older boy, 
"why don't you stay over there near 
the table; then, we won't have so far 
to carry you!" 

Vo A Vy 
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Soror Lucille Korbinsky wrote re- 
cently of a most enjoyable day that she 
and her husband spent at Fellowship 
House Farm with others of all nations, 
colors, and creeds. The activities in- 
cluded music, conversation, hiking, 
sketching, as well as cooking, sewing, 
typing, gardening, and carpentering. 

an you imagine such a place, where 
nothing counts but friendship and build- 
ing? Where men, women, teen-agers, 


V 


and tots can participate at their own 
level in activity harmonizing human 
relations? Today twelve other Houses 
in United States cities are patterned 
after the parent Fellowship House, 
1521 - 23 W. Girard Avenue, Philadel- 
phia. As a project in human building, 
it is proving itself. A request to the 
above address will bring you up-to-date 
on the idea's progress. 


V 


1959 
e ostorucian International Convention 


July 5 through 10, 1959 
By the SuPREME SECRETARY 


OSSIBLY the best way to 
gain an insight into the 
Rosicrucian International 
Convention is to examine 
what members have said 
concerning past Conven- 
tions. A short time ago, 
I had the opportunity to 
review the comments 
made by members attending the 1958 
Convention, to get the personal reac- 
tion of those who participated in the 
International Rosicrucian Convention 
last year. In these series of comments, 
the outstanding one was the expression 
on benefits and the enjoyment experi- 
enced by one's being a part of a Con- 
vention such as that presented annually 
by the Rosicrucian Order. These mem- 
bers expressed the sentiments of many 
who felt that such a function was a 
privilege and an opportunity. 

The Rosicrucian Convention is not 
like a theatrical presentation or a con- 
vention devoted exclusively to the busi- 
ness of an organization or institution; 
rather, it is a participating function in 
which individual members take part in 
activities that are representative of the 
purposes and ideals of the Order. 

During the Convention week, every 
phase of the Rosicrucian work is in 
some way illustrated. Members from 
many parts of the world, from varied 
walks of life, with different individual 
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characteristics, come together to par- 
ticipate in the Convention's activities. 
Regardless of the diverse interests of 
so many individuals, they find a com- 
mon unity in being a part of an activit 
that is of interest to all and in whic 
each is trying to find an individual as 
well as a collective benefit. 

It is the purpose of the officers and 
staff of the Supreme and Grand Lodges 
to incorporate within one week a sam- 
pling, as it were, of various phases of 
the Rosicrucian work. Many of the 
events make a life-long impression up- 
on those who come to witness them 
and to participate in the activities. The 
preparation of the Convention program 
is done with you, the individual mem- 
ber, in mind. While there are some 
matters of business and certain activi- 
ties for the good of the Order, the Con- 
vention week is dedicated mostly to the 
individual member and his or her par- 
ticipation in organization functions. 
Whether the individual member comes 
from an area where a large Lodge ex- 
ists or from an area where he never 
has the opportunity to meet with other 
Rosicrucians, the functions take on spe- 
cial significance in their being directly 
a part of the activities surrounding the 
main offices and the main functions of 
Rosicrucian Park. 

Probably outstanding in the mind of 
every student are the functions that 


take place in the Supreme Temple, 
Each member at a Rosicrucian Conven- 
tion is able to witness the ritual work 
of the organization and feel closel 
bound to its purposes by these activi- 
ties that are included in each day's 
Convention functions, that is, the Con- 
vocations and rituals in the Supreme 
Temple. It would be difficult at this 
time to attempt to enumerate every- 
thing of which a Rosicrucian Conven- 
tion consists, but traditionally and in 
the future, the 1959 Convention will 
include many functions in addition to 
those in the Temple, such as demon- 
strations, experiments, lectures, alle- 
gories, and special events that will 
contribute to the member's enjoyment 
and to his benefit as a Rosicrucian. 
While the heart of the Rosicrucian 
teachings lies within the philosophy as 
it is presented to the individual student 
in the form of instructions which he 
receives regularly, the Convention in 
a sense seeks to tie all these ideas to- 
gether and to make the member feel 
that he has participated in functions 
which will keep alive in his memory the 
idealism of the Rosicrucians and will 
in the future bring more meaning and 
significance to the principles which he 
studies. The officers and staff of the 
Supreme and Grand Lodges will soon 
begin preparing these various functions. 
The events will be a part of the con- 
vention for you to enjoy and we ex- 
tend an invitation to every member, 
regardless of his Degree of study at the 
present time, to come to San Jose and 
make the 1959 Rosicrucian Convention 
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ki outstanding activity of his member- 
ship. 

The coming Rosicrucian Convention 
is fortunately placed immediately after 
a holiday of this country, making it 
possible for members from almost any 
point in the world to reach the opening 
session of the Convention on Sunday 
evening, July 5, after the conclusion of 
their work of the previous week. We 
hope that many members will consider 
this week in their 1959 vacation period 
and thereby include in their vacation a 
trip to this part of California, the op- 
portunity to visit the Pacific Coast, and 
at the same time attend the 1959 Rosi- 
crucian Convention. 

Registration will proceed all day on 
Sunday, July 5, with the opening ses- 
sion in the evening. The Convention 
activities will continue during the day 
and evening throughout the rest of the 
week ending on Friday evening with a 
banquet. Members who are planning a 
trip to California and an attendance at 
the Rosicrucian Convention are invited 
to write to the Convention Secretary for 
any further helpful information that it 
may be possible for him to provide, and 
which may make their plans become 
realities and assist them in enjoying 
this period of the year. We are sure 
that the Rosicrucian Convention of 1959 
will not only be an important part of 
this year's study of the Rosicrucian phi- 
losophy, but will be a highlight in the 
sense that it will aid you as a member 
of the organization and that you will 
have as well an enjoyable and relaxing 
week here at Rosicrucian Park. 
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Tilghman Street, Allentown. 


ROSICRUCIAN RALLIES 


Allentown, Pennsylvania—The Allentown Chapter will sponsor a one-day Rally on 
Sunday, March 8, at the Masonic Temple, 1524 Linden Street, Allentown. Registra- 
tion will begin at 9:00 a.m., and the program will continue with events throughout 
the day. For further information, write Mrs. Margaret P. Huffstutler, Master, 728 


Dallas, Texas—Southwest Rally, sponsored by the Triangle Chapter, will be held on 
Saturday and Sunday, March 21 and 22, at 192114 Greenville Avenue. New Year 
Ritual and Installation of Officers at 3:30 p.m., lecture by Mrs. H. Spencer Lewis 
at 7:30 p.m. Saturday; mystical convocations and lectures Sunday. For other infor- 
mation, write to Miss Daphne A. Jannopoulo, 4136 Glenwick Lane, Apt. 3, Dallas 5. 
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Rosicrucian New Year 


The Imperator Proclaims Saturday, March 21, the 
Beginning of the Traditional Rosicrucian Year 3312 


ATURE is the mother of 
religion. The elements of 
religion: awe, reverence, 
humility, sacrifice, wor- 
ship—all of these have 
been inspired by the ob- 
servation of natural phe- 
nomena. Religion presup- 

= poses a transcendental 
authority, one that is considered either 
the direct creator of all reality, or one 
who puts into motion those forces which 
bring it into existence. 

Even the materialist who may refer 
to himself as a nonreligious person and 
who subscribes to no teleological first 
cause in the universe is imbued with 
some of these elements, that is, the psy- 
chological aspects of religion, when 
viewing the majesty of the universe. 
As he views through a giant telescope 
distant galaxies billigns of light-years 
away, the magnitude of infinity im- 

resses itself upon him. Human intel- 
igence and earth seem so inconsequen- 
tial in comparison with the tremendous 
mechanism of the Cosmos. There is a 
thrill, admiration, and yes, a reveren- 
tial pride in being able to observe these 
magnificent works of nature. 

Early man imagined that all phe- 
nomena in nature was purposeful. 
Further, he conceived the intent as be- 


The ing in some way related to his own 
Rosicrucian existence. The importance of the phe- 
Digest nomena to man, its particular value 

‘se as he realized it, was portrayed by him 
February in ritual-dramas, that is, impressive 
1959 ceremonies. The ritual-dramas revealed 
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what man thought to be the purpose 
of the phenomena and also his specific 
relationship to it. 

One such natural phenomenon which 
particularly commanded the observance 
of men of early civilizations was the 
vernal or spring equinox. In the North- 
ern Hemisphere, the vernal equinox, 
which occurs on or about March 21, 
is the time of rebirth of plant life. The 
dormancy of winter passes, the death 
of verdure gives way to budding and 
sprouting vegetation, and there is a 
noticeable awakening and rejuvenation 
of nature. Early men were more con- 
eat to nature than men of today. 
These phenomena, therefore, were more 
intimate and impressive to them. It was 
plausible that they should compare the 
end of human life with the apparent 
death of plant life in the winter. If a 
plant can wither and yet in the sprin 
come into a new cycle of existence wi 
eventual full bloom, why also could not 
man be reborn again? Perhaps there 
was a resurrection or rebirth for the 
human soul. 

Out of such contemplations and spec- 
ulations came the elaborate mystical 
vernal equinox ceremonies of many 
peoples of the past. To the Rosicrucians 
of old, the vernal equinox represented 
the true beginning of the New Year. 
In the lands of the Northern Hemis- 
phere, certainly it was a logical time 
for the beginning of a new cycle. The 
calendar year, or January 1, in the 
Northern Hemisphere was generally 
one of dormancy, a climatic end of a 


cycle rather than a beginning. To com- 
memorate the event, tiis Rosicrucians— 
as the ancient peoples before them— 
made the eia: equinox a festive oc- 
casion. It was a time of rejoicing and 
celebration, of meditation, and of prep- 
aration for the new cycle of activity. 

Today, Rosicrucian lodges, chapters, 
and pronaoi throughout the world com- 
memorate this traditional New Year's 
ceremony each March. The exact time 
of the vernal equinox is determined by 
the astronomical event of the sun en- 
tering the zodiacal sign of Aries on its 
celestial journey. This year, this will 
occur on March 21,at 8:55 a.m., Green- 
wich Mean Time. Each Rosicrucian 
lodge, chapter, and pronaos sets a time 
as close to that date as is convenient 
for its ritualistic event. 

By official proclamation of the Im- 
perator, every Rosicrucian is eligible to 
attend the beautiful and inspiring cere- 
mony and symbolic feast at a lodge, 
chapter, or pronaos nearest him or her. 
It is only necessary that one present his 
active membership credentials at the 
lodge, chapter, or pronaos. One need 
not be a member of the particular body 
he chooses to visit for the occasion. The 
directory that appears in this issue of 
the Rosicrucian Digest provides the ad- 
dresses of these Rosicrucian bodies. Con- 
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‘The Summer’s Choice” 


On your list may be more than one place where you would 
like to spend your summer holidays this year, but only one of 
them offers a program of activities which for sheer value just 


tures as instruction in an environment of beauty and tranquility; 
companionship with people whose ideals and aspirations coincide 


sult it now. Next, inquire of the place 
you choose what is the exact time and 
date for their ceremony. 

Those Rosicrucians who are not adja- 
cent to lodges, chapters, or pronaoi may 
perform a simple and yet impressive 
symbolic Rosicrucian New Year's cere- 
mony within the privacy of their own 
sanctums. Just address a letter to the 
Grand Secretary, AMORC, Rosicrucian 
Park, San Jose, California, U.S.A., and 
ask for a copy of the Rosicrucian Sanc- 
tum New Year's Ritual. Enclose fifty 
cents (3/6 Sterling) for printing and 
mailing costs. A copy will be sent to 
you at once. 

The traditional Rosicrucian New 
Year's ceremony will also be held in 
the beautiful Supreme Temple at Rosi- 
crucian Park, San Jose, on Friday eve- 
ning, March 90. 'The ceremony begins 
promptly at 8:00 p.m., but the doors to 
the Temple open at 7:30 p.m. Every 
Rosicrucian who can find it convenient 
to attend is invited. The beautiful mu- 
sic, the traditional ornamentation, the 
robed officers, and symbolic feast make 
for a not-to-be-forgotten event. Active 
membership credentials must be pre- 
sented for admission. Arrange to attend 
some Rosicrucian lodge, chapter, or pro- 
naos—or take part in your own sanc- 
tum. Mark the date on your calendar. 
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a short term which fits many members’ vacation period; and more than all these, an 
opportunity to awaken talents—to discover unseen possibilities in yourself and the 


environment in which you live. 


Time is growing short, so send for full particulars concerning the 1959 summer term. 
Be part of this happy gathering. Send your request to 


THE REGISTRAR, ROSE-CROIX UNIVERSITY 


San Jose, California 
| 


can't be matched! Rose-Croix University lists such unique fea- 
with your own; a climate and recreation area second to none; 
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When to Consult a Lawyer 


By Douctas A. FINKELSTONE 


HE most important 

suggestion any at- 
tomey can give to lay 
people or organizations 
is to seek the advice 
of competent legal 
guidance, when con- 
templating any move 
with legal implica- 
tions. The time to 
seek advice, if it is to 
be most effective, is 
prior to any action 
taken by the interested 


party. 

There are many cre- 
ative and protective 
ideas which legal 
counsel can recom- 
mend if consulted in time. His advice 
will undoubtedly be drawn from de- 
cisions, statutes, experience, the test of 
time and the mistakes of others. 

Well-meaning individuals, with bet- 
ter than average intelligence, will in 
good faith attempt to handle their own 
matters. Lacking legal knowledge, they 
will make errors. After they have failed 
to accomplish a desired result, they then 

o to a lawyer. In a large number of 
these cases the time for creative advice 
has passed, so that the lawyer faces a 
difficult salvage operation or a litigation 
which could have been avoided. 

The reasonable fee charged for time- 
ly advice and legal services will pay for 
itself in mental comfort and security. 
It will undoubtedly be much cheaper 
than the fee ultimately charged to rec- 
tify a situation where the matter has 
been bungled or where the lawyer has 
been finally contacted as a last resort 
when matters reach the desperate stage. 

No matter how simple a proposition 
may appear there are, in all likelihood, 
legal consequences to an agreement or 
a course of conduct of which you may 

unaware. 

Mistakes are costly, frustrating, time- 
consuming, and result in confusion. 
They also bring pain and heartache. 
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They should be avoid- 
ed whenever possible. 

There are many com- 
mon errors people 
make that could be 
avoided by timely ad- 
vice from a lawyer. For 
instance a prospective 
purchaser of real es- 
tate will sign a binder 
which does not ade- 
quately protect him. 
À person injured in an 
accident will negotiate 
an inadequate settle- 
ment. A man will die 
without a will and his 
estate will go to people 
whom he had no in- 
tention should inherit from him. An in- 
dividual will draw his own will and not 
prepare a proper instrument to accom- 
plish what is essential. A businessman 
will draw his own document resulting 
in severe tax consequences, when the 
same purpose could be accomplished in 
another manner with moderate taxes. 
An individual charged with a crime 
may be innocent of it but makes foolish 
admissions thereby complicating the 
situation. Parties will orally and by cor- 
respondence carry on an involved deal; 
a dispute may arise due to a misunder- 
standing over some of the language 
employed. 

There are many situations in which 
firms or individuals do not recognize a 
potential legal problem, where a lawyer 
would have an opportunity to aid them. 
Many active people in business wisely 
employ counsel on an annua] retainer 
basis, and a large number of firms have 
attorneys on their staff or board of di- 
rectors so as to take constant advantage 
of their services. For those who are 
destitute and require legal services, 
there are legal aid societies in some 
communities which assist without charge 
or for a nominal fee. Oftentimes there 
are lawyers who give help at little or 
no cost 1f the circumstances warrant it. 


In some cases fees may be contingent 
upon a successful result. 

Here are some illustrations where 
legal services could be advantageously 
applied, whereas the legal aspects may 
not be apparent to some lay people. A 
business run as a sole proprietorship 
might operate more efficiently as a part- 
nership or corporation. A business may 
be protected by an agreement in the 
event one of the key personnel dies. 
Wealthy individuals by estate planning 
can mitigate gift and estate taxes, cre- 
ate foundations, and protect benefici- 
aries by trusts. 

Many strained domestic matters may 
be adjusted or terminated by timely 
advice. Prudent action in many cases 
requires immediate litigation. In other 
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instances timely advice may prevent 
unnecessary lawsuits. 


It is important to be completely 
truthful when consulting a lawyer. He 
must know the weakness as well as the 
strength of a given situation. Accurate 
advice can only be based upon a com- 
plete knowledge of the matter. It is 
comforting to know that communica- 
tions to a lawyer are of a privileged 
nature, and attorneys will take no ac- 
tion on a matter without their client's 
approval. 

A lawyer can prove to be an invalu- 
able asset, an important channel to 
bring about a desired result. He will 
not take away free will or privilege of 
decision, but will serve as a helpful 
guide and counselor. 
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Three Steps Important to Living 


By Ersa F. AncLE, F. R. C. 


IRST, we have to learn 
what our real Self is; sec- 
ond, we need to discover 
its nature, its origin, its 
possibilities; third, we 
must practce loyalty to 
this Self, in all our de- 
cisions, and under all cir- 
cumstances. 

Once we become familiar with this 
eternal Self and its glorious possibilities, 
we quite naturally bring it into expres- 
sion as much as possible and so gain 
many benefits all along the line. As 
right ideas about one’s Self replace 
wrong concepts and one is loyal to this 
improved understanding, one soon real- 
izes that harmonious conditions replace 
discord and that good results are 
achieved in place of many failures. 

Such loyalty to the higher Self con- 
nects one directly with the Highest 
Powers which are available to this Self 
and which transform life on this plane 
and bring inner poise and contentment. 
One then is truly progressive. Some 
may call this condition an awakened 
conscience, which may become quite 


troublesome if it is disregarded or per- 
haps stifled. 

There is great danger in such wilful 
disloyalty as it takes one in the wrong 
direction and so the admonishing voice 
becomes fainter and fainter, and in- 
stead of proceeding under wise guid- 
ance, one lives on illusion. Soon, right 
looks wrong to such a misguided person 
and the wrong looks right. Such an 
unfortunate, disobedient person may 
gradually become a moral idiot, in 
grave danger to himself, and also to 
those who like and trust him because 
of his self-assured manner. 

There is no standstill anywhere: one 
either goes forward, upward and on- 
ward, oam right comprehension; or 
one goes downward and sinks into con- 
fusion and deception. Of this type, we 
have too many deplorable evidences all 
around us. 

The truly sane and progressive per- 
sons are definitely those who get their 
guidance and protection from their in- 
ner, higher Self, which they have dis- 
covered and cultivated. Through their 
joyful obedience, they reach a state of 

armony and peace. 
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WORLD-WIDE DIRECTORY 


(Listing is quarterly—Febrnary, May, August, November.) 


LODGES, CHAPTERS, AND PRONAOI OF THE A.M.0.B.C. CHARTERED IN THE UNITED STATES 
International Jurisdiction of North, Central, and South America, British Commonwealth and Empire, 
France, Switzerland, Sweden, and Africa, 


ALASKA 


Anchorage: Aurora Borealis Chapter, 
Ave. Garth B. Harlan, Master, Box 2105. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix: Phoenix Chapter, 1738 W 
St. John George Weis, Master, 601 EV Tus so 
Chandler. 


Tucson: Dr. Charles L. Tomlin Chapter, 135 S. 
6th Ave. Irene M. Weinel, Master, 7-B Tucson 
Terrace. 


610 - 6th 


CALIFORNIA 


Bakersfield: Bakersfleld Pronaos. Carl R. Stutz- 
man, Master, 2201 Greenwood Dr. 


Barstow: Barstow Pronaos. John L. Riggs, Mas- 
ter, 817 S. 2nd St. 


Belmont: Peninsula Chapter, Lind Hall "ae 
Way. Paul W. Van Zandt, Master, 3025 - 21 
St., Apt. 2, San Francisco. 

Desert Hot Springs: Thomas 


Desert Pronaos. 
Winsborrow, Master, P.O. Box 397. 


Fresno: Jacob Boehme Chapter, Ponderosa Ma- 
sonic Temple, 11 Su Pablo Ave. Jarrett L. Rob- 
inson, Master, 2434 E. Acacia, 


Lancaster: Lancaster Pronaos. 
Master, Box 356, Rosamond. 


Long Beach:* Abdiel Lodge, 2455 Atlantic Ave. 
Alice M. Nye, Master, 88 E. 56th St. 


Los Angeles:* Hermes Lodge, 148 N. Gramercy 
Pl. Tel. HOllywood 5-1230. Joseph A. Chabot, 
Master, 1414 S. Bonnie Brae St., Apt. 13. 


Oakland:* Oakland Lodge, 263-12th St. F. C. 
uw Master, 1766 Oakland Blvd., Walnut 
eek. 


Stanley C. Vial, 


Oxnard: Oxnard Pronaos. Jeannette Paschall, 
Master, Rt. 4, 922 Devereux Dr., Ojai. 


Pasadena :* A knnen Lodge, 20 N. Raymond 
Ave. Albert D. Hall, Master, 1579 New York Dr.. 
Altadena. 


Pomona: Pomona Chapter, Knights of Pythias 
Hall, 239 E. Holt Ave. James A. McLean, Master, 
3287 ‘Stoddard, San Bernardino. 


Redding: EEE Pronaos. W. O. Ashmun, Mas- 


ter, P.O, Box 673, Central Valley. 
Sacramento: Clement B. Le Brun Chapter, 
O.0.F. Bldg. Francis G. Christian, Master, 


8531 E. Curtis Park Dr. 


San Diego: San Diego Chapter, 4567 - 30th St. 
Mary A. Berg, Master, 3014 Marathon Dr. 


San Francisco:* Francis Bacon Lodge, 1957 Chest- 
nut St., Tel. WEst 1-4778. d J. Rettberg, 
Jr., Master, 1755 Hester Ave., Apt. 7, San Jose 26. 
Santa Barbara: Santa Barbana DADE Lawrence 
S. Moore, Master, P.O. x 754, 

Santa Cruz: Santa Cruz ee, Eva_ Walters, 
Master, 12 Trailer Haven, 2630 Portola Dr. 

Santa Rosa: Santa Rosa Pronaos. Elizabeth Bres- 
sie, Master, 7310 Elphick Rd., Sebastopol. 
Stockton: Stockton Chapter, 230 E. Fremont St. 
Roy D. Semple, Master, 7526 Coral Lane. 


Vallejo: Vallejo Pronaos. Lucinda Moore, Master, 
5 Marlena Dr., Benicia. 


Van Nuys: Van Nuys Chapter, 14312 Friar St. 


Fred A. Owens, Master, 5837 Melvin Ave., 
Tarzana. 
Whittier: Wes C tee 1333 E. 2nd St. Stig 
A. Angelin, 8. Simmons Ave, E. 
Los Angeles i 

COLOEADO 
Denver: Rocky Mountain Chapter, 1725 E. Evans. 
AE Parker, Master, 6145 La Mar St., 

rvada. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport: Bridgeport Pronaos. Fred Forster, 
Master, 367 Remington St. 
Hartford: Hartford Pronaos. P. L. Paulsen, Mas- 
ter, 637 Farmington Ave. 


DISTEICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington: George ine uc Carver Chap- 
ter, I. Or. Hall, 9th & T St. N.W. Harriet 
B. Woodson, Master, 1728 Swann Št., N.W., Apt 5. 
Thomas Jefferson Chapter, 2460 - 16th St., N.W. 
Bernard W. Przywara, Master, 12315 Judson Rd., 
Wheaton, Md. 


FLORIDA 


Fort Lauderdale: Fort Lauderdale Chapter, 401 
S.E, 21st St. Alfred L. Yorston, Master, 2210 N. 
28th Ave., Hollywood. 

Jacksonville: Jacksonville Pronaos. 
saint, Master, 3205 Keniston Lane, 
Miami: Miami Chapter, 3201 N.W. xm St. A. J. 
LeWine, Master, 210514 S.W. 7th S 

Orlando: Orlando Pronaos. F. G. per Master, 
1618 uU iM Dr., Belair Hills, Orlando. 

St. Petersbur oe oe oe Chapter, Toffe- 
netti Hotel, & ist Ave. N. William 
Lauson, Master, E. sen Ave, N.E. 

Tampa: Aquarian Chapter, 105% Zack St. Thomas 
Holmes, Master, 407 Pennsylvania, Clearwater, 


HAWAII 


Honolulu: Honolulu Pronaos. Robert D. Hext, 
Master, 3230 Pacific Heights Rd. 


Leo Tous- 


IDAHO 
Boise: Boise Pronaos. D. E. Fulwider, Master, 
Rt. 3, Nampa, 

ILLINOIS 
Chics aa: :* Nefertiti Lodge, 2539 N. Kedzie Ave., 
Tel. EVergiade 4-8627, Donald R. Bender, Master, 


933 N. Monticello Ave. 


Sorin field: S aa Pronaos. Albert J, Pay- 
n, M 
aster, Douglas. 


INDIANA 


Evansville: Evansville Uter 
Master, 316-318 S.E. 8th S 

Fort Wayne: Fort Sell Pronaos. 

PA Master, 3025 Bowser Ave. 
Gary: Gary Pronsos. Florence Bland, Master, 
1806 W. bth Ave, 

Indianapolis: Indianapolis Chapter, 

Bldg., P N. Hamilton Ave. Orville G. 
Master, 2004 N. New Jersey St. 

South Bend: Ma Banke Stace 

St. Joseph St, eorge C. Bec ane 

W. Norman St. 


Elsio Perry, 
John M. 


I.O.O.F. 
Gossman, 


ter, 519 S. 
aster, 20086 


IOWA 
Davenport: Daven PE Pronaos. 
low, Master, 711 th St. 
KANSAS 
Wichita: Wichita Pronaos. W. W. Preisker, Mas- 
ter, P.O. Box 93. 
MABYLAND 
Baltimore:* John O'Donnell Lodge. 225 W. Sara- 


Frieda J. Stra- 


toga St. Burton Van Loon nson, Master, 
1248 Meridene Dr. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston:* Johannes Kelpius Lodge, Room 306, 


Gainsborough Bldg. 

liam A. Lambert, 

Lynn, 

Springfield: Springfleld Pronaos. Paul M. Brose, 
aster, 326 Appleton St., Holyoke. 


295 Huntington Ave. Wil- 
Master, 281 Washington St., 
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MICHIGAN 


Detroit:* Thebes Lodge, 616 W. Hancock Ave. 
Mathew G. Tyler, Master, 26235 W. Warren Rd., 
Dearborn, Mich. 

Flint: Moria El Chapter, 1133 Mable Ave. Harold 
Welch, Master, Box 53, Mio. 

Grand Rapids: Grand Rapids Pronaos. F. Gerald 
Nyman, Master, 1521 Woodlawn Ave., S.E. 
Lansing: Leonardo da Vinci Chapter. 603 S. 
Washington, Frances M. Eden, Master, 801 Wil- 
liams St., Jackson. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis: Essene Chapter. 89 S. 10th St. Olive 


L. Malmberg, Master, 13 Ilighway 5, Hopkins, 
Minn. 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City: Kansas City Chapter. 3827 Main St. 
Claude R. McCullough, Master, 3920 Forest. 
Saint Louis: Saint Louis Chapter, Roosevelt IIo- 
tel, Delmar & Euclid Ave. Hugh M. Brooks, 
Master, 1129 St, Clair Ave., E. St. Louis, Ill. 


MONTANA 
Billings: Billings Pronaos. 
Master, 322 N. 31st St. 


Missoula: Missoula Pronaos. Ronald V. Nixon, 
Master, Rt. 4, West Rattlesnake. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha: Omaha Pronaos. William L. Mott, Mas- 
ter, 7420 Bedford Ave. 


NEW JERSEY 
Newark: H. Spencer Lewis Chapter, 84 Clinton 


Ave, Robert A. Cerrato, Master, 218 Lawrence 
St., S. Bound Brook. 


NEW MENICO 


Albuquerque: ge aue Chapter, 12314 Broad- 
way, S.E. A. S. Kirkpatrick, Sr., Master, 1427 
Manzano St., N.E. 
NEW YORK 
Buffalo: Rama Chapter, 31 Elam Place. Maxwell 
Fero Brown, Master, 410 Delaware, Apt. 1. 
Elmira: Elmira Pronaos, Paula E. Champagne, 
Master, P.O. Box 578, Montour Falls. 
Long Island: Sunrise Chapter, Amer. Legion Post 
#1718, 241 Rushmore Ave., Carle Pl. Robert M. 
Baker. Master, 35 Gladstone Ave., W. Islip. 
New Rochelle: Thomas Paine Chapter, Masonic 
Temple, LeCount Pl. Hjalmar Peterson, Master, 
15 Cross St. & Garden Pl., Byram, Conn. 
New York:* New York City Lodge, Fisk Bldg., 
250 W. 57th St., Suite 814, James D. McIntyre, 
Master. 
Rochester: 


Clarence C. Holt, 


Rochester Chapter, Malta Temple, 
217 Lake Ave, William Henry Rabjohns, Master, 
2371 S. Union St., Spencerport. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Fayetteville; Atlantean Chapter, Camp Carroll, 
Northwest Ave. Francis M. Foy, Master, P.O. 
Box 104 

OHIO 


Canton: Canton Pronaos. Herbert E. Moyer, Jr., 
Master, 533 Moreley Ave., Akron. 

Cincinnati: Cincinnati Chapter, 148 W. 5th St. 
Charles Ender, Master, 3235 Vine St, 

Cleveland: Cleveland Chapter, Masonic Temple, 
36th & Euclid Ave. Edward F. Hanks, Master, 
16808 Broadway Ave., Maple Heights. 


Columbus: Helios Chapter, 697 S. High St. 
Hiram A. Wilson, Master, 848 Lincoln Ave., 
Lancaster. 


Dayton: Elbert Hubbard Chapter, 15 S. Jefferson 
St. James Edwin Nuckols, Master, 524 N. Church 
St., New Carlisle. 

Youngstown: Youngstown Chapter, 26914 W. Fed- 
eral St. Esther Lois Kneubehl, Master, 3721 
Mahoning Ave. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City: Amenhote 
Y.W.C.A, Bldg. Joe M. 
Box 182, Yukon. 


Chapter, Rm. 


318, 
addell, Master, P.O. 


Tulsa: Tulsa Chapter, 919 S. Cheyenne, Aurora 
Lodge #36 L.O.O.F. Hall. Nancy J. Elkins, Mas- 
ter, 1219 N. Cheyenne. 


OREGON 


Portlund:* Enncadic Star Lodge, 2712 S.E. Sal- 
epu Herman A. Mason, Master, 2603 S.E. 68th 
(is 


Roseburg: Rosehurg Pronaos. Mrs. Adrian M. 
Lofland, Master, P.O. Box 276, Winchester. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown: Allentown Chapter, Masonic Temple, 
1524 Linden St. Margaret P. Huffstutler, Master, 
723 Tilghman St, 
Laneaster: Lancaster Pronaos. Russell 
Camplain, Master, 435 S. 5th St., Lebanon. 
Philadelphia:* Benjamin Franklin Lodge. 1303 
W. Girard Ave. Dominic A. Aspero, Master. N.W. 
Cor. Musket & Conestoga, Rancosa Woods, Mt. 
Holly, N.J. 
Pittsburgh:* First Pennsylvania Lodge, 615 W. 
Diamond St., N.S. Douglas M. Teeple, Master, 
5351 Kincaid St. 
PUERTO RICO 
Arecibo: Arecibo Chapter. Jose A. Cabrera, Mas- 
ter, Box 483. 
Mayaguez: Mayaguez Pronaos. Antonio Bosque, 
Master, Apartado 692. 
Ponce: Ponce Chapter, 65 Hostos Ave. Jose M. 
Rivera, Master, P.O. Box 210. 


Santurce:* Luz de AMORC Lodge. Ponce de 
Leon Ave. 1658, Stop 24. Antonio Carrasquillo, 
Master, Apurtudo 8716. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence: Roger Williams Chapter, Sheraton- 
Biltmore Hotel. Norman R., Patry. Master, 89 
Hedley Ave., Central Falls. 
TEXAS 
Amarillo: Amarillo Pronaos. Dr. T. J. Wright, 
Master, Box 176, Pampa. 
Austin: Austin Pronaos. Thomas C. White, Sr., 
Master, 5210 Eilers Ave. 
Beeville: Beeville Pronaos. Helen Y. Ezell, Mas- 
ter, Box 366. 
ida Christi: Corpus Christi Pronaos. Ernest 
D. Cox, Master, 5740 Highway 9. 
Dallas: Triangle Chapter, 192114 Greenville Ave. 
Dr. Myron D. Ball, Master, 3911 Gaspar Dr. 
KI Paso: El Paso Pronaos. Alfred H. Johnson, 
Jr., Master, 912 Magoffin Ave. 
Fort Worth: Fort Worth Pronaos. Darlena Crab- 
tree, Master, Rt. 1, Granbury. 
Hidalgo: Hidulgo Pronaos. Dolores R. Alonso, 
Master, Box 266. 
Houston: Houston Chapter, Y,W.C.A. Bldg. Win- 
nie Wilson, Master, 819 Yorkshire St. 
San Antonio: San Antonio Pronaos. 
Scheuren, Master, 111 Bonnell Dr. 
Wichita Falls: Wichita Falls Pronaos. 
M. Ewen, Master, 1705 Giddings St. 
UTAH 


Salt Lake City: Salt Lake City Chapter, New- 
house Hotel. Frederick W, Frey, Master, 3280 
Orchard St. 


WASHINGTON 
Kennewick: Tri-Cities Pronaos, Cora A, Reed, 
Master, 3708 Clearwater Ave. 
Seattle:* Michael Maier Lodge, Wintonia Hotel. 
Norman Wick, Master, 3042 - 34th Ave. W. 
Spokane: Spokane Pyramid Chapter, W. 1203 
Riverside Ave. Virgil R. Dalberg, Master, 407 
Bank St., Wallace, Idaho. 


J. E. 


James A. 


Mrs. E. 


Tacoma: Takhoma Chapter, 508-6th Ave. Ray 
A. Schramm, Master, 1114-8th Ave, N.W. 
Puyallup. 


Yakima: Yakima Pronaos. Ethel Hambling, Mas- 


ter, 310 S. 11th Ave. 

WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee: Karnak Chapter, 427 W, National 
Ave. John R. Brzycki, Master, 2913 S. 103rd St., 
West Allis. 

WYOMING 


Casper: Casper Pronaos. Eva Harbaugh, Master, 
114 Glen Garden Dr. 


(*Initiations are performed.) 
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LODGES, CHAPTERS, AND PRONAOI OF THE A.M.O.R.C. CHARTERED IN VARIOUS NATIONS 
OF THE WORLD, As INDICATED. 


ALGERIA CANADA 


Oran: Oran Pronaos, Master, Starace Nicolas, 4, 
Rue Emile Pepit. 


ARGENTINA 


Buenos Aires: Buenos Aires Chapter, Calle Char- 
lone 76. Clovis Jorge Hervot, Master, Av. Juan 
de Garay 3294. 


AUSTRALIA 


Adelaide: Adelaide Chapter, Builders & Contrac- 
tors Assn.. 17 Weymouth St. Basil D. Rees, 
Master, Cumming St., Blackwood Hill, S. Aus. 
Brisbane: Brisbane Chapter. Holy Trinity Church 
Hall, Wickham St.. The Valley. Alex Brennan, 
ER 411 Sanford Rd., Gaythorne, Brisbane, 
sld. 
Melbourne: Harmony Chapter. 31 Victoria St. 
W. N. Gilding. Master, Forest Hills Golf Links, 
Dandenong, Vic. 
Newcastle: Newcastle Pronaos. A. J. Crothall, 
Master, 16 Berner St.. Merewether, N.S.W. 
Perth: Lemuria Pronaos. R. Dodd, Master, 33 
Gresham St., Victoria Park, W. Aus. 
Sydney: Sydney Chapter. I.O.O.F. Hall, Box 
4152, G.P.O., Sydney, Edith Farlow, Master, 254 
Parramatta Rd., Stanmore, Sydney, N.S.W. 


BELGIAN CONGO 


Léopoldville: H. Spencer Lewis Chapter. Pierre 
Duzoig, Master, Boite Postale 2741, Léopoldville 
Bt. 


BELGIUM 


Brussels: San José Pronaos. Jean Kairet, Mas- 
ter, 28 Rue du Spinois, Josseltes, 

La Louviere: Empedocle Pronaos. Georges Gail- 
liez, Master, Rouveroy par Peissaut. 

Liége: Nodin Pronaos. Henri Laloux, Master, 
10 Rue Joseph Henrion. 


BRAZIL 


Grand Lodge ot Bruzil: Rua General Rodriguez 
35, Rocha, Rio de Janeiro. Mailing address: 

Caixa Postal 4914, Rio de Janeiro, 

Belém: Belém Chapter, Trav. Joaquim Tavora 

308. Francisco da Fonseca Martins. Master, Caixa 

Postal 230. . 

Rio de Janeiro:* Rio de Janeiro Lodge, Rua 

Goncalves Crespo 48. Alice Schendel, Master, 

Caja Postal 5345. 

São Paulo: São Paulo Chapter, Rua Santo Andre 

MOLIS mos Juan Herrero Gomez, Master, Caixa 
osta : 


BRITISH GUIANA 


Georgetown: Georgetown Pronaos. Maud Sim- 
mons, Master, 172 Charlette St., Bourda. 


RRITISH WEST AFRICA (NIGERIA) 


Aba: Aba Pronaos, O. Ikpeme, Master, St. 
George's School, Box 105. 

Accra: Accra Pronaos. John Christian Coleman, 
Master, P.O. Box 06, Christiansborg. 

Calabur: Apollonius Chapter, Henshaw Town 
School. Adika Chuke, Master, P.O. Box 322. 
Enugu: Energ Pronaos. M, F. Sibi, Master, Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

Ibadan: Ibadan Pronaos. Olufemi A. Sogbanmu, 
Master, W.R.P.D. Board, Secretarist. 

Kaduna: Kaduna Pronaos, R. L. Sanyaolu, Mas- 
ter, Railway Telegraph Office, Kaduna Junction. 
Kano: Kano Pronaos. C. C. Oparah, Master, P.O. 
Box 235. 

Port Harcourt: Port Harcourt Pronaos. Ebong 
A. Edemeka, Master, P.O. Box 331. 

Warri: Warri Pronaos. L. S. Odidison, Master, 
P.O. Box 82, 

Yaba: Yaba Chapter, The Ladi Lak Institute, 
68 Akiwunmi St. George O. Orakposim. Master, 
Dept. of Marketing & Exports, Ikovi Rd., Lagos. 
Zaria: Zaria Pronaos. J. O. Aribana, Master, 
P.O. Box 152. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 


Bridgetown, Barbados: Barbados Chapter. '"Not- 
ten" Passage Rd., St. Michael. Rupert Eric 
Smith, Master. Duncan's Village, St. Philip 6, 
Barbados. 

Kingston, Jamaica: Saint Christopher Chapter, 
Forresters Hall, 21 North St. W. St. Louis Wil- 
liams. Master, 16 Sheriton Park Crescent, Half- 
way Tree. 

Port-of-Spain, Trinidad: Port-of-Spain Pronaos. 
William E. Cox, Master, Sewdass St., El Socorro, 
San Juan, Trinidad. 

St. George's, Grenada: St. George's Pronaos. 
Arthur W. Pilgrim, Master. 


Belleville, Ont.: Quinte Pronaos. Leonard G. 
Hart, Master. 36 Oriole Park Ave. 

Calgarv, Alta.: Calgary Chapter, 421- 12th St., 
N.W. Gerhard Fischer, Master, 1036 - 8th Ave., E. 
Edmonton, Alta.: Fort Edmonton Chapter. 10169 
103rd St. Colin C. Millar, Master, 9719 - 87th Ave. 
Hamilton, Ont.: Hamilton Chapter, 194 Main St. 
Mervyn C. Staynor, Master, 10 Swanhurst Blvd., 
Riverview Hts., Streetsville, 

London, Ont.: London Pronaos. E. Adams, Mas- 
ter, 198 Centre St., St. Thomas. 

Montreal, Que.: Mount Royal Chapter, Victoria 
Hal, Westmount. J. B. Eckstein, Master, 7415 
Sherbrooke St. W., Apt. 4. 

Ottawa, Ont.: Ottawa Pronaos. Inez E. Hopewell, 
Master, 41 Imperial Ave, 

Regina, Sask.: Regina Pronaos. Olive Lewis, 
Master, Tower Garden Apts., Suite 900. 

Toronto, Ont.:* Toronto Lodge, 2249 Yonge St. 
Stanley Kennedy, Master, 4 Leacrest Rd. 
Vancouver, B.C.:* Vancouver Lodge, 805 W. 23rd 
Ave. Eivind Kildetoft. Master, 4480 E. Keith Rd., 
Seymour Heights, B.C. 

Windsor, Ont.: Windsor Chapter, 808 Marion 
Ave. C. M. Fry, Master, 36 Isabelle Pl,, River- 
side, Ont. 

Winnipeg, Man.: Charles Dana Dean Chapter, 
Royal Templar Hall, 360 Young St. Herbert S. 
Jackson, Master, 359 Churchill Dr. 


CENTRAL AFRICA 


Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia: Salisbury Pronaos. 
Raymond Green, Master, P.O. Box 1500 


CEYLON 


Colombo: Colombo Pronaos. B. Gunawardena, 
Master, 429 Thimbirigasyaya Rd. 


CHILE 
Santiago:* Tell-El-Amarna Lodge, Calle Purisi- 
ma 236, San Diego 224-G. Hugo Lindo, Master, 
Clasificador 586. 
Viña del Mar: Viña del Mar Pronaos. Juan J. 
Araya J.. Master, Casilla 59 V, Valparaiso. 


COLOMBIA 
Barranquilla, Atlantico: Barranquilla Chapter, 
Calle 36 No. 45-21, Altos, d E. 9 y. 10. 
Felix Medina R.. Master, Calle 63, No. 43-83, 
Ap. Aereo 2477, 

CUBA 
Camagüey: Camagüey Chapter, Calle C. Entre 2 
X 4 Reparto Guernica. Dr. B. Alvarez Lopez, 
Taster, Apartado 145. 
Cárdenas: Cárdenas Pronaos. Jose D. Bacallao 
Munoz, Master, Avenida 21, No, 609. 
Ciego de Avila: Menfis Chapter, Chicho Valdes 
Nr. 52 Este Esquina A, Delgado. D. Marzabal M., 
Master, Apartado 2849. 
Cienfuegos: Cienfuegos Chapter, Gacel 70. Satur- 
nino Martinez, Master, Apartado 399. 
Guantanamo: José Martí Chapter, Orden Cabal- 
leros de la Luz, Calle Prado 457. Eudoxia In- 
funta G. de Llopiz, Apartado 158. 
Havana:* Lago Moeris Lodge, Masonic Temple: 
Santa Emilia 416, altos Santos Suárez, P. Ra- 
mirez M., Master, Apartado 1338. 


Holguín: Oriente Chapter, Guiteras esq. a J. 
Marti. Roberto Fuentes Solis, Master, Apartado 
108, Holguin, Oriente. 

Manzanillo: Manzanillo Pronaos. Felix A. Rosales 
G., Master, Calle Dolores #38, Rpto. Vasquez. 
Matanzas: Matanzas Chapter. Gen. Betancourt 
ET Jorge Soler Posada, Master, Apartado Postal 
Morón: Osiris Pronaos. Richardo de Leon, Mas- 
ter, Serafine 204. 


Santa Clara: Santa Clara Chapter. Ovidio Gomes, 
Master, Independencia s/n, Sandiego del Valle, 
Las Villas. 

Santiago: Heliopolis Chapter, "Logia Fraterni- 
dad No. 1," Calle Desiderio Fajardo. Armando 
Rivas Villanueva, Master, Apartado 727. 


DENMARK AND NORWAY 


Copenhagen:* The AMORC Grand Lodge of Den- 
mark and Norway. Arthur Sundstrup, Grand 
Master, Vester Voldgade 104. 


(Directory Continued on Next Page) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Cuidad Trujillo: Santo Domingo Chapter, Edificio 
Copello, Apartado 401. Luis Guillermo Pol, Mas- 
ter. Avenida Pasteur 37. 

ECUADOR 


Guayaquil: Guayaquil Chapter, Calle Chimborazo 
B 405 y Aguirre. C. Rohde, Master, Apartado 


Quito: Quito Pronaos. J. Enrique Mancero, 
Master, Casilla 2328. 

EGYPT 
Cairo: Cheops Chapter. Dr. Armia Mina Said, 
Master, 45 Gesr-El-Suez St., Kobba Palace. 


EL SALVADOR 


San Salvador: San Salvador Chapter, Calle Con- 
cepcion 158. J. Munes, Master, Apartado 
Postal 1146. 


ENGLAND 
The AMORC Grand Lodge of Great Britain. 
Raymund Andrea, Grand Master, 34 Bayswater 
Ave., Westbury Park, Bristol 6. 
Birmingham: Birmingham Chapter, Imperial Ho- 
tel. Winifred Taylor, Master, 134 Barrows Lane, 
Yardley. 
Brighton; Brighton Pronaos, Ronald A. Emery, 
Master. 150 Tivoli Crescent N. 
Ipswich: Ipswich Pronaos. P. H. Barlow, Mas- 
ter, 30 Old Nelson St., Lowestoft, 
Leeds: Joseph Priestley Chapter, Church Insti- 
tute, 5 Albion Pl. H. Linfoot, Master, The Lodge, 
Stonefall Cemetery, Witherby Rd., Harrogate. 
Liverpool: Pythagoras Chapter, Princes Gate As- 
sembly Hall, ĉe Baptist Church, Princes Blvd. 
James G. Marsden, Master, 12 St. George's Rd.. 
Wallasey. 
London: Francis Bacon Chapter, Institute of 
Journalists, 2-4 Tudor St, . E, Hawkins, 
Master, 70 Marsala Rd., Lewisham, London S.E. 


13. 

Rosicrucian Administrative Office, 25 Garrick St., 
London W.C. 2. Open Monday through Friday, 
9:00 a.m, to 4:00 p.m. Allan M. Campbell. Director. 
Manchester: John Dalton Chapter, 94-96 Gros- 
venor St.. All Saints. Cyril Bradshaw. Master, 3 
Clarence Rd., Withington. 
Nelson: Nelson Pronaos. Stanley T. Shaw, 
Master, 49 Westmorland St., Burnley, Lancs. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: Newcastle-on-Tyne Pronaos. 
S. McMurdo, Master, 13 Otterburn Ave., Gosforth, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Nottingham: Byron Chapter, Unitarian Church, 
High Pavement. Maude M. Wilkes, Master, 32 W. 
Terrace, Hucknall. 


FRANCE 
French Grand Lodge of AMORC, 56 Rue Gam- 
betta, Villeneuve-Saint-Georges (Seine-et-Oise). 
Angers (Maine-et-Loire): Alden Pronaos. Marc 
Francois, Master, 14 Rue Lenepveu. 
Angouléme (Charente-Maritime): Isis Pronaos. 
Lucie Denizot, Master, 6 Place Bouillaud. 
Besancon (Doubs): Akhenaton Pronaos. Georgette 
Jeannenot, Master, 16 Rue du Clos Munier. 
Bordeaux (Gironde): Leonard de Vinci Pronaos. 
Marcel Merschardt, Master, 28 Rue du Professeur 
Roux, Begles, 
Cannes (Alpes-Maritimes) : 
Pronaos. Lucile Telly, Master, 
Blvd. Alexandre III. 
Clermont-Ferrand (Puy-de-Dôme): Heraclite Pro- 
naos, Angeline Guilly, 17 Avenue de Grande 
Bretagne. 
Grenoble (Isère): Essor Pronaos. Wenceslas Ko- 
nieczny, Master, 40 Rue Sermorens, Voiron. 
Lile (Nord): Descartes Chapter, Edgard Gayot, 
Master, 32 Rue de Tivoli, Cnarleville, Ardennes. 
Lyon (Rhône): Lumiere Pronaos, Jeannette 
Blanc, Master, Villa La Clarte, Route de Eculy, 
Champagne-au-Mont-D'Or, 
Marseille (Bouches-du-Rhône): La Provence 
Mystique Chapter. Aimé Louis Bernard, Master, 
Rue Notre Dame, Correns S/Argens, Var. 
Metz (Moselle): Frees Pronaos. Joseph Andrez, 
Master, 3 Place de France. 
Mulhouse (Haut-Rhin): Balzac Pronaos. Eugêne 
Morgen, Master, 42 Rue Saint-Louis, Huningue. 
Nice (Alpes-Maritimes): Verdier Pronaos. Yvonne 
Catois, Master, 35 Ave. Germaine. 
Paris: Jeanne Guesdon Chapter, 71 bis Rue de 
la Condamine, Jean, Hnab, Master, 23 Rue Arnoux, 
Bourg-la-Reine (Seine). 
Pau (Basses-Pyrénées): Pyrénées-Ocean Pronaos. 
Paul Estradere, Master, 3 Rue des Cordeliers. 
Rochefort-sur-Mer (Charente-Maritime): D'Osiris 
Pronaos. Andre Brissaud, Master, Perignac, 


Cannes Rose-Croix 
Villa Entella, 


Saint-Etienne (Loire): Jacob Boehme Pronaos. 
Jean Riviere. Master, 104 Boulevard de Courtais, 
Montlucon, Allier. 
Strasbourg (Bas-Rhin): 
mond Weisgerber, Master, 
Strasbourg-Neudorf, 
Toulouse (Haute-Garonne): Amenhotep IV Pro- 
naos. Albert Laperruque, Master, 14 Rue du 
Capitaine, Escudié. 
Vichy (Alier): Vichy Pronaos. Marie Chabrol, 
Master, 72 Route de Creuzier. 
FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
Fort-Lamy, Tchad: Copernic Pronaos. Antoine 
Atchekpe, Master, B.P. 301. 
Port-Gentil, Gabon: Amenhotep IV  Pronaos. 
Samuel Gomez, Master, Boite Postale No. 526. 
FRENCH WEST AFRICA 
Abidjan, Ivory Coast; Raymond Lulle Chapter. 
Basile Adjou, Master, Hopital Central d'Abidjan. 
Atar, Mauritania: Atar Pronaos, Rene Sidney, 
Master, S. M.B. à Atar. 
Bouaké, Ivory Coast: Robert Fludd Pronaos. 
Georges Lubbert, Master, C.A.A. Renault. 
Dakar, Sénégal: Martinez de Pasqually Pronaos. 
Nelson Prince, Master, Instituteur, Ecole de 
Garcons, Rufisque. 
Dimbokro, Ivory Coast: Aurore Pronaos. Fabien 
Pango, Master, Ligue de la Jeunesse Africaine, 
Boite Postale 123. 
Parakou, Dahomey: Spinoza Pronaos. Laurent 
Georges Gemy, Master, Justice de Paix, Parakou. 
Lomé, Togo: Francis Bacon Chapter. Raphael 
Djangnikpo, Master, Météo, Zinder, Niger. 
GERMANY 
AMORC, (17b) Ueberlingen am Bodensee, Gold- 
bacher Strasse 47, West Germany. 
Berlin, Frankfurt, Hamburg, Heidelberg, Munich, 
Nuernberg, Stuttgart: For information about of- 
fleial Rosicrucian groups in these cities, please 
write to the Grand Lodge office, above. 


Galilee Pronaos. Ray- 
26 Rue de Benfield, 


GUATEMALA 
Guatemala: Zama Chapter, Logia Masonica, 6 
Ave. A, 4-51. Hector Rodas Ralon, Master, Calle 
1 'A' No. 21-48. 

HAITI 


Cap-Haitien: Cap-Haitien Chapter, La Ginguette. 
Ceasar M. Muller, Master. 
Port-au-Prince:* Martinez de Pasqually Lodge, 
Maison Monnin et Bauduy, Grand Rue, Gerard 
Corvington, Master, P.O. Box 1033. 
HOLLAND 
Den Haag:* (The Hague) De Rozekruisers Orde, 
Groot-Loge der Nederlanden. z Verkerk 
Pistorius, Grand Master, Postbus 2016. 
HONDURAS 
Nan Pedro Sula: San Pedro Sula Chapter, Apar- 
tado Postal 572. Luis A. Escoto, Master, 
INDIA 
Bombay: Bombay Pronaos. Lt. Col, R. Kharegat, 
I.M.S., Master, % Rosicrucian Bombay Pronaos, 
Mehta House 5th Floor, 79/91 Apollo St. Fort, 
Bombay. 
INDONESTA 
Djakarta, Java: Grand Lodge of AMORC. Tjia 
Von Tjan, Grand Master, Menteng Raya 24E. 
IRELAND (NORTHERN) 
Belfast: Belfast Pronaos, Richard Neill, Master, 
61 Larkfleld Rd., Sydenham, Belfast. 
ITALY 
Rome: Grand Lodge of AMORC, Giuseppe Cas- 
sara, Jr., Grand Master, via del Corso 303. 


MADAGASCAR 
Antsirabe: Antsirabe Pronaos. Georges L'Hou- 
meau, Master, Route d'Andianobe. 
Tananarive: Tananarive Pronaos. Yvon Chevalier, 
Master, Boite Postale No. 1. 

MALAYA 
Singapore: Singapore Pronaos. Roland Park, 
Master, 5 Dairy Farm Rd., 94 m.s. Bukit Timah 
Rd. 


MEXICO 
Juarez, Chih.: Juarez Pronaos. Edilberto Colom 
Bruno, Master, Ave. Juarez No. 243 Norte, Cd. 
Juarez. 
Mexico, D.F.:* Quetzalcoatl Lodge, Calle de Me- 


rida 105. Ma, Dolores Gutierrez, Master, 
Merida 105, Apto. Postal 2455. 
Monclova, Coah.: Monclova Pronaos. Jesus D. 


Elguizabal, Master, Col. Guadalupe 37. 
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Monterrey, N.L.: Monterrey Lodge, Felix U. 
Gomez Nte. 333. J. N. Lopez, Master, Apartado 
Postal 1253. 

Nueva Rosita, Coah: Rosita Pronaos. P. Chacon 
F., Master, Ave. Morelos 17, Col. Comercial. 
Nuevo Laredo, Tamps.: Nuevo Laredo Chapter. 
Enrique G. Martinez, Master, R.R. 1, Box 74-A, 
Laredo, Texas. 

Puebla, Pue.: Tonatiuh Pronaos. Jorge Reyes 
Munoz, Master, Av. Reforma 532. 

Tampico, Tamps.: Tampico Pronaos. Esther L. 
De Reyna, Master, Laguna 1020 Pto, 

Veracruz, Ver.: Zoroastro Pronaos. G. Hernandez, 
Master, Colombia 17. 


MOROCCO 


Casablanca: Nova Atlantis Chapter, Boite Postale 
6075. Lucien Metche, Master, 26 Rue des Colonies. 
NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 

Curacao: Curacao Chapter. A. A. Laurens, Mas- 
ter, Klein Davelaar 213. 

St. Nicolaas, Aruba: Aruba Chapter, 320 Bernard 
St, Box 254. E. G. Wong-A-Soy, Master, St. 
Nicolaas, S. 322. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Auckland: Auckland Chapter, 156 Grafton Rd. 
Arhun Cowher, Master, 40 Konini Rd.. One Tree 


ull. 
Christchurch: Christchurch Pronaos. II. Hobson, 
Master, 255 Worcester St., Flat 3 
Hamilton: Hamilton Pronaos. G. W. H. Prinn, 
Master, 1 Moncrieff Ave., Claudlands. 
Hastings: Hastings Pronaos. R. A. Buchanan, 
Master, 13 Delhi Rd.. Napier, H.B, 
Wanganui: Wanganui Pronaos. Arthur Bernard 
Brocas, Master, 16 Wilson St. 
Wellington: Wellington Chapter, 54-56 Cuba St. 
Norman Spencer, Master, 14 Brandon St., S.W. 


NICARAGUA 
Managua: Managua Pronaos. Damaso Averruz E., 
Magier, Cale 19 y 20 Avola S.E., Callejon Fox 


PANAMA 
Colón: Colón Pronaos. prs George Fergus, 
Master, Box 1092, Cristobal, C.Z. 
Panama; Panama Chapter, Logla Masonica de 
Panama, Rosendo Atio. Juan E, Gomez M., 
Master, Apartado 1676. 


PERU 
Callao: Callao Pronaos. Juana Ramos A., Master, 
gus Constitucion, Pasaje Ronald. Apartado No. 


Ilo: Ilo Pronaos. Augusto Hatakeda C., Master, 
Apartado 36, Ilo. 

Lima:* AMORC Lodge, Zaragoza 483, Pueblo 
Libre, Urbanizacion San Bernardo, Maximiliano 
Velasquez T., Master. 


SCOTLAND 
Glasgow: St, Andrew Chapter, Central Hall, 
Bath St. Sarah C. McBride, Master, 73 Meadow- 
side Rd., Kilsyth, Stirlingshire. 

SOUTH AFRICA 
Cupe Town, Cape Province: Good Hope Chapter, 
Oddfellows Hall, 86 Plein St. George Whitehill, 
Master, P.O. Box 2080. 
Durban, Natal: Durban Pronaos Miss G. M. 
Marriner, Master, P.O. Box 6, Point, Durban. 


Johannesburg, Transvaal: Southern Cross Chap- 
ter, Rand Women's Club, Jeppe & Joubert St. 
S. Evans, Master, P.O. Box 2417. 

Pretoria, Transvaal: Pretoria Pronaos. Miss J. 
M. Palvie, Master, 209 Ilanga, 679 Church St. 


SWEDEN 


Skelderviken:* Grand Lodge of Sweden. Alb. 
Roimer, Grand Master, Box 30. 

Gothenbourg: Gothenbourg Chapter. Olof Steij- 
ner, Master. Redbergsv. 13 B. : 
Malmö: Heliopolis Chapter. Gunnar Sjögren, 
Master, Uddehoimsgatan 29 F. 

Stockholm: Achnaton Chapter. A. Schumburg, 
Deputy Grand Master, Eriksbergsgatan 20. 
Uppsala: Uppsala Pronaos. Marta Nisbeth, Mas- 
ter, Luthagsesplanaden 36 A. 

Vesteras: Vesteras Pronaos. Enoch Forsberg, 
Master, Fóreningsgatan 20. 


SWITZERLAND 


Berne: Romand de Berne Pronaos. Hermann 
Buhlman, Master, Zieglerstrasse 41. 

Geneva: II. Spencer Lewis Chapter. Litsy Ban- 
well, Master, Chemin des Courbes, Anieres prés 
de Geneve. 

Lausanne: Pax Losanna Lodge. Alfred Michel, 
Master, Pharmacien à Bex. 

Neuchatel: Paracelsus Pronaos. Gerald Imober- 
steg, Master, Rouges-Terres 4, Hauterlve prés 
Neuchatel, 

Zurich: Zurich Pronaos, Rudolfus Furrer, Mas- 
ter, Postfach 230/52. 


TAHITI 


Pupeete: Lemuria Pronaos. Yvan Chabana, Mas- 
ter, Architecte, 


URUGUAY 


Montevideo:* Titurel Lodge, Casila de Correo 
2414 Zona 3. Sra, Francisco Devincenzi, Master, 
Basilio Pereyra de la Luz 1074. 


VENEZUELA 


Barquisimeto:* Barquisimeto Lodge, Ave. 20 No, 
Ls Ignacio Rojaus Meza, Master, Apartado Postal 


Caracas:* Alden Lodge, Calle Norte 11, Isabel 
de Lares, Master, C. Los Mangos de las Delicias, 
Sabana Grande. Qta. Isabelita 9. 

El Tigre: El Tigre Pronaos. Calixto Atencio 
Reyes, Master, Apdo. 45, Barcelona, Edo. An- 
zoategui. 

Maiquetia: Maiquetia Pronaos. Ramon E. Lezama, 
Master, Plaza Lourdes No. 12. 

Maracaibo: Cenit Chapter, Calle Belloso 9-B. 27. 
dues de Jesus Bucobo, Master, Apartado Postal 
Maracay: Maracay Pronaos. Facundo P. Gomez, 
Master, Calle Guaicaipuco No. 4, La Barraca, 
Maturin: Maturin Pronaos. Manuel G, Sanchez, 
Master, Calle Sucre Norte 17. 

Puerto Cabello: Puerto Cabello Chapter, Lots 5, 
No. 126, Urb. Valle Seco. Rosa C. de Torbet, 
Master, Apartado Postal 172. 

San Cristóbal: San Cristóbal Pronaos, Pablo M. 
Maldonado, Master, Carrera 4, No. 195. 

San Felix, Bolivar: San Felix Pronaos. S. Kuda- 
siewicz, Master, Calle Chipia Ave. 13. 

Valencia: Armonia Chapter, Calle Rondon No. 
98-45, Francisco Mandry Galindes, Master, Aveni- 
da Miranda 121-110. 


(*Initiations are performed.) 


Latin-American Division 


Armando Font De La Jara, 


F. R. C., Deputy Grand Master 


Direct d regarding this division to the Latin-American Division, Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, 


California, 


v 
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one of the Rosicrucian lodges, chapters, or pronaoi in your vicini- 
ty? By reference to the Directory above, you will find that lodge 
or chapter which may be adjacent to you. There you will receive 
a true fraternal and Rosicrucian welcome. You may share in 
the many privileges of a lodge. chapter, or pronaos if you are an 
active Rosicrucian member. Call or write to the address shown 
and inquire about regular Convocations, and also about initiations 
and membership advantages. Such privileges are in addition to 
those which you now enjoy as a Sanctum Member. 
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IS MAN 
SUBJECT TO 


Solar Cycles? 


DOES light exert a strange influence 
on man's mind? Are wars and large- 
scale political upheavals the result of 
subtle cosmic disturbances? Sunspots 
alter your radio reception—do they 
also produce aggravating effects upon 
your nervous system? You are being 
continually bombarded by invisible ra- 
diations from space. Learn about these 
mysterious energies and how they in- 
fluence your thoughts and moods. 
Your personality is the sum total of 
the relationship of your mind-body— 
plus the magnetic effect of sunspots. 


Let the Rosicrucians reveal the scien- 
tific nature of this cosmic, magnetic 
effect upon the real you. | 


ACCEPT THIS Pree MANUSCRIPT 


This factual and amazing information is 
yours in a FREE manuscript. Merely sub- 
scribe or renew your sub- 
scription to the Rosicrucian 
Digest—and ask for the free 
manuscript entitled “The 
Influence of the Sun on 
Human Affairs Remem- 
ber, just send to the address 
below, $1.75 (12/9 sterling), 
and you will receive a six- 
months' subscription to this 
magazine, in addition to 
this intriguing manuscript. 


tHE ROSICRUCIAN DIGEST 


ROSICRUCIAN PARK 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


